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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1857. 


Hotes. 
INDIAN CAKES AND LOTOS, 


There is little difficulty in giving all the ex- 
planations required in “N. &. Q.” for Sept. 5, 
though I fear the compliment is misapplied. 
solutions I have hinted at are easy of explication 
also; and what I have drawn upon myself I am 
ready to meet to the utmost. 

But denying and decrying all Sanscrit refer- 
ences, which confound the historical events they 
affect to preserve, your readers will not expect 
from me any concession to Krishna: still less as 
Baal; for we must be careful to guard the history 
of each separate country as well as its mythology, 
since all its gods were historical. 

I knew Thammuz in Egypt once; but have 
no acquaintance with him personally in India; 
nor can imagine him getting there. The Jews 
believe he may be Adonis; and the name is at- 
tributed to the Syrian river: but this is only one, 
and the least probable, of its derivations: for the 
river was his symbol, and therefore subsequent to 


his reign : the red clay typifying his blood, in July. | 


The name itself is derived from Hebrew, from 
Yakoot, and from Mongolian ; as sovereign, spear- 
man, and as hunter or horseman. As the beloved 
of Venus, and as wounded by the boar, he is, be- 
sides his own specialities, precluded from con- 
nexion or interest with Hindostan, The similarity 
of Boar and Dove in the two countries is simply 
similarity of races divaricating from one centre, 
and both extending, in one instance to Egypt, in 
the other to India. Any trace of the Syro- 
Egyptian is therefore hopeless in the East. 

But this is a very intricate question as it stands: 
to solve it we must get rid of all prepossessions, 
and closely adhere to philology exemplifying and 
supporting tradition; as it ever does, I pass 
therefore from the subject in general at the mo- 
ment, content with placing two statements of 
different periods in juxta-position, since each 
comprises all known of the matter, severally in its 
former or present period. 

“ Thammuz came next, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smoothe Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded: the love tale 
Infected Zion’s daughters with like heat: 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” Paradise Lost, Book ii. 

The magnificent description of Milton through- 
out this part of the Second Book condenses the 
learning of Selden (de Diis Syriis). 
effort, inferior as the welding-hammer’s toil to the 


The | 


A far feebler | 


flow of inspiration, is nevertheless — sit mihi fas 
— based on the far wider field of modern re- 
| search; and the difference is obvious. 
“ Adonis! come; whom all thy summer’s day 
Egyptian Syria’s virgin tears deplore ; ‘ 
And Judah’s burning maids, since Beauty’s sway 
Enthralling, taught thy Venus to adore. 
Fair vision ! — first and fondest fable hoar! 
Tale of the yearning heart; too well belied 

In History’s veiléd guise and symbol lore: 

Egypt nor Syria name nor deed supplied, 
O’erthrown by Orient fate and Scythian boar decried.” 
Thoughts, Leg nds, and Memorie 8, we. 

The notes to this passage I shall strive shortly 
to condense for your columns. 

In the meantime, trusting that Baal-Peor may 
not “entice” my learned appellant — 

“To do him wanton rites that cost him woe,” 
it is merely necessary farther to remark that the 
rites of Kali are the most debasing, in her form of 
Dabie, that can possibly be imagined; and it is no 
wonder that ignorance so foul as to worship her 
recorded abominations, of cruelty as symbolised 
in her image, and the detestable horrors of her 
eross celebrations, can rouse to the atrocious in- 
famies that have pained and appalled Europe. 
Yet we have suffered these rites, nor once tried if 
a careful examination of their sources might not 
| remove the accursed thing. We have taken the 
Bramin's word for it. 

It is clear. that much of our success in India 
must, for the future, depend on a due manage- 
ment of the Bramins: yet who has ever met the 
man or work that could explain their real views 
and belief? We, in our learning, are as blind as 
the humblest Hindoo in his ignorance, and em- 

| brace the Juno of Braminical deism in the cloud 
| of his specious superstitions ! 
“ Dost thou not laugh! 


The Mahommedan, whose horror of swine is 
but the far echo of a faint tradition, joined to a 
sanitary precaution of climate, and both borrowed 
from his predecessors, but carried to a senseless 
point in Turkey, unites with the Hindoo in these 
two feelings alone: but agrees in these at least 
with his Imams, and his creed theirs. But 

| nothing can be wider asunder than the belief of 
| the Bramin and his devotee. The former, whose 
| gross historical ignorance has destroyed all his- 
tory because against his pretensions, while he 
holds in direct detestation his Viraha, or Boa-con- 
querors, actually preserves their early symbol as his 
| own, and unites it with the succeeding victor’s sym- 
bol, but in its grossest form ; thus warped from the 
Ione of the Greek, Hebrew, and Assyrian races. 
But what is the state of the devotee? He ex- 
| aggerates all his superiors teach to the very 
utmost of monstrosity in religion, and accepts for 


No, Coz, I would rather weep.” 


is 


morality a state in which the dictates of reason 


and nature are substituted by a system so utterly 
| factitious as to raise a merely conventional in- 
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jury into a far greater crime than any violations of 
the general laws of nature and humanity. The | 


touch of the swine he feels'to be a direr outrage | 


than all he has inflicted even recently on his vic- | 


tims. 
are possible to avail against this contamination. 
It is therefore more than excommunication. He 
is barred, not only this earth, but his heaven for 
ever. 
hopes, his life, his happiness, and his domesticity. 
He is so accursed, that even the handling of the 
accursed thing, the swine-cartridge itself, can 
make him no worse; but he believes he devotes 
you to the horrors he suffers by using it against 
you in battle. These and the fiend-like barbari- 
tics he resorts to can alone in the least alleviate, 
never supersede, his endless circle of torment. 
You have not only destroyed him in this world, 
but the next, and so on through the infinite worlds 
of his futurity. 

Well may Europe be slow to conceive a system 
so gross, a code of morals and religion not merely 
false, but so foul and factitious. This imaginary 
wrong greater than any and every positive 
crime. Charge him then no more with pretexts 
and inconsistencies when he uses the cartridge 
that annihilates himself to heap eternal damnation 
on his destroyers.* R. G. Ports. 


18 





CHURCH BELLS AND CHURCHWARDENS ACCOUNTS, 


In the tower of S. Mary’s Church, Bildestone, 
Suffolk, hang six bells, with these inscriptions : 
. “Sancte Toma ora pro nobis.” 
. “Subveniat digna sonantibus hac Katerina.” 
. “Miles Greye made me, 1683.” 

“Thomas Farrow, Joseph Prokter, churchwardens, 
17 ou.” 

6. “ Thomas Gardiner of Sudbury me fecit, 1718.” 


The third bell has neither ifiscription nor date, 


oe he 


but by a singular coincidence is the only one of 


which other record has been preserved. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from a book of church- 
wardens’ accounts, which seems to show that our 
ancestors of the seventeenth century had little 
idea of ecclesiastical decoration beyond a clock and 
bells; for in addition to this sacrifice of brasses, 
I find the charges for their repair forming a very 
considerable part of the annual expenditure. 
“ An Account for the casting and new shooting of the third 
bell given in the last of March, 1624. 

Imprimis, to Draper and Gurney for the bell shooting, 

vii. xs. 8d. 





* The message of the cakes and flower of unfortunate 
Indian notoriety begins evidently in the middle, these 
forming the second and third portions only. As previous 
to the cakes themselves a similar sort of thing was expe- 
dited through the same quarter, if the date or details can 
be furnished by any of your correspondents, it will be at 
once apparent w hether Bramin as well as Chatriya was 
concerned in the plot. 


No penances, prayers, or acts whatever, | 


In that one act you have outraged his | 


And for the casting of the brasses and the new mettall 
put to them being Ten, xxvs. 

For the carriage of the bell and bringing it home and 
the charges with them that went to see for shott (?), 
XXXs, 

To Joseph Chaplyn for three wheels for the bell and 
hanging and taking downe of them, iiidi. vs. 

Robté Woode for twoe clappers and the iron worke be- 
longing to the bell, iiili. is. xid. 

Ffor carryeing the brasses and bringing of them, xiid. 

Suma total for the Bell, xivéé. xiiis. viid. 

Soe there remaine due for the bell to the church, iiili. 
iiis. 7d.” 

The following extract may also be of some in- 
terest. The relief given to the sufferers in those 
troubled times certainly cannot in any case be 
called extravagant. 


“1645. 

Layd out for mending of the third bell whele 
chard Wood, 1s. 

For a bassoun(?) for the church to John batman, 
xxiis. 

For a frame for the bassoun ( ?) to lambard, Is. 11d. 

For a bedd and a blankit and bedsted for ould debnum, 
8s. 

For a shurt for ould debnum, xs. 9d. 

And for good wiff hich in money, xd. 

For a dore for the clock, 9d. 

To 2 por widdowes which was in destres that cam out 
of the weast cuntrey, 6d. 

To lambard for mending the lock of the chepell door, 
3d. 

For John hakins for half a load of wood, viis. vid. 

For glasing the church windows, 12s. 

To Thomas paynter for keping the clock for mikelmas, 
3s. 4d. 

Gave of a pore gentelman that was plunderd of all that 
he had which cam out of the weast cuntrey, viiid. 

For a shirt and the making for ould debnam, iis. viiid. 

Gave to 2 maynd soulders which cam out of the army, 
vid. 

Layd out to Thomas newton for half a kave’s (calf’s?) 
skinn for to mend the colers of the bells, ixd. 

For a load of clay for es the bridg, xiid. 

For 2 fagites for the bridg, vd. 

For a labourer for 1 dayes work for the brig, viid. 

Gave to a poor woman of melford which lost all that 
shee had by feyer, vid. 

For a sheete to berey lifficus kimes wiff, iis. vid. 

Gave to Thomas Fenerd and John Fuller, 2 mayned 
soulders, vid. 

For a sheete to berey John Aldwig 
candle for him, iis. xid. 

Gave to a por man which was plunderd of all that he 
had which cam out of norhamptonshere, vid. 

And to marey hambellton an eyrish woman which was 
in distres, vid. 

And to an Eyrish man which was in great distress, 
xiid. 

To Thomas paynter for keping the clook for Laddeyes 
rent, iiis. iiiid. 

For nayles to mend the stokes, iid. 

Gave to Robard Wilkinsonn a hamsheyere man in his 
distres, vid. 

To goodman hast for mending the brig, xviiis. vid. 

Gave to a pore gentell woman which was in great want, 
vid. 

To goodwiff girt in tyme of her leying in, xxd. 

To Thomas paynter for keping the clock for micklmas 
rent, iiis. 4d. 


to Ri- 


and for a faggit and 
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To grace Kim in time of her lying in, xiid. 
To fit hym for work at brig, viiid. 
To a pore soulder which was in distres, iiiid.” 
F. 5. Growse. 
Bildestone. 





INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Rev. Mackenzie Watcort has forgotten 
the pith of the inscription affixed to the gates of 
Bandon (“ N. & Q.” 2"*S. iv. 126.): it should read 
thus : — 

“ Jew, Turk, or Atheist, 
May enter here, but not a Papist.” 
To which another band added : — 
“ He who wrote it, wrote it well, 
The same was written on the gates of hell.” 


M. C. 


The following has not yet appeared in “N. & 
Q.,” where it seems to deserve insertion. 
Inscription over the door of the conservatory 
at Llanbeder Hall, near Ruthin, N. Wales : — 
“ Hominum satis superque 
Multi viderunt, nature nemo; 
Ilospes! introgreditor, 
Et in parvis eam ut in maximis 
Mirabilem pio animo hic 
Et ubique contemplator.” 





Wis Bes Ze | 


In golden letters over the door of the Council 
Chamber of Ratisbon appeared the following : 

“ Quisquis Senator officii causa Curiam intraveris, 
Extra hance portam privatos affectus omnes abjicito, 
Dolum, vim, odium, iracundiam, adulationem : 
Publice rei personam, et curam suscipito. 

Nam, ut tu aliis judex aut equus aut iniquus fueris, 

Ita te Deus vel absolvet vel judicabit.” . 

Dr. G. Weber takes this as the motto of his his- 
tory, 2s illustrating the duty and responsibility of 
an historian. Y. B. N. J. 





Over the doorway of the ferry-house at Por- 
thaethwy (one of the most beautiful spots on the 
very beautiful road leading from Beaumaris to 
the Menai Bridge,) is this inscription: “ Siste 
viator, et circumspice.” Mercaror, A.B. 





Over a century ago Sir Richard Cox established 
a linen manufactory at Dunmanway, the seat of 
his residence, which flourished for many years 
after. As an encouragement Sir Richard gave a 
good house rent-free to whomsoever, for that year, 
made up the greatest and best quantity of linen, 
and the following inscription in gold letters was 
placed over his door : 

* Datur Digniori. 
“ This house is rent free for the 
Superior industry of the possessor.” 





This board was annually removed with great 
poe and solemnity, and was called the table of 
honour. R. C. 

Cork. 





Over the gateway of the Chateau de Lusignan: 


“ Lons Lusignan sonn tan audessus des autres gens, 
Que l’ore est audessus de l'argent.” 


On the Pantheon, Paris : 
“ Aux grands hommes la Patrie reconnaissante.” 
On the temple at Ferney : 
“ Deo erexit Voltaire.” 
On the Hépital des enfans trouvés : 
“ Mon pére et ma mére m’ont abandonné, mais le Seig- 
neur a eu piti¢é de moi.” 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 





Over doors of many unpretending houses in 
Italy is inscribed '— 

* Parva Domus, — Magna Quies.’ 

Amicus. 


“ Invent portum,” Sc. (1* S. vi. 417., &c.) — It 
would seem from the following passage that the 
above (or rather its Greek equivalent) was a 
door-head inscription many ages before the time 
of Burton or Le Sage: the passage occurs in a 
book purporting to be written by one Th. Nashe 
of the Inner Temple, a.p. 1632 : 

“ Where was it that Pericles wrot this inscription vpon 
the porch of his dore; Znveni portum, spes et fortuna 
valete; I have found that which 1 lookt for, my hopes are 
at an end; was it in Athens? No; after he had governed 
there full forty yeares, in the Sixtith yeare of his Age he 
left it, and betooke himselfe to a Country life, and vpon 
his dore-porch in his Country house there it was found.” 
— Quaternio, p. 18. 





Query, Nashe’s authority for this? He gives 
no reference. J. Eastwoop. 
The following I copied many years ago from a 
pane of glass in a window at the Eagle and Child 
Inn, at Holyhead : 
“Tn questa Casa troverete, 

Tout de bon on peut souhaiter, 

Vinum bonum, Pisces, Carnes, 
Coaches, Chaises, Horses, Harness.’ 
Amicus. 


Seal Inscription. —The common seal of the 
corporation of Louth bore until recently, and pro- 
bably does still bear, the following motto : 

“ QUI PARCIT VIRGE ODIT FILIy.” 
Beneath it is the date “1552,” and round the 
verge : 

“SIGIL, COM. LIBERE SCOLE GRAMMATIC. REG. ED- 
WARD! 6° IN VILLA DE LOWTH.” 


It exhibits a schoolmaster using the birch on 
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the bare posteriors of a suppliant youth laid across 
his knee, whilst the other scholars are shown at 
their forms, observing with fear the terrible ex- 
ample before them. (Allen.) It appears by the 
corporation records that engraving this seal cost 
ll, 2s, 4d. T. Lampray. 





DR. BURNEY AND HANDEL’S TRUMPET. 


Dr. Burney, in his account of the 1784 Com- 
memoration of Handel, when recording his im- 
pressions upon The Messiah performance remarks, 


“ The favorite bass song, The Trumpet shall sound, was 
very well performed by Tasca and Mr. Sarjant. 
Some passages however in the trumpet part have always 
a bad effe ct from the natural unperfection ¢ f the 
ment. The fourth and sixth of a key on trumpets and 
French horns are naturally so much out of tune that no 
player can make them perfect. These sounds should 


Signor 


insiru- 


never be used but in short passing notes, to which no | 


bass is given that can discover their false intonation. Mr. 


Sarjant’s tone is extremely sweet and clear, but every 


time he was obliged to dwell upon G, the fourth of D (the 
key sound) displeasure appeared in every countenance, 
for which | was extremely concerned, knowing how in- 
evitable such an effe t must be from such a cause. In the 


Hallelujah Chorus G, the fourth of the kev, is sustained 
during two entire bars. In the Dettingen Je Deum, and 
in many other places, this false concord or interval perpe- 
tually deforms the fair face of harmony, and indeed the 
face of almost any one that hears it, with an expression of 
pain. 

So wrote Dr. Burney. Now for the truth. The 
trumpet is a perfect instrument in respect to all 


sounds generated from its key sound or unit. All 
its harmonics are exquisitely in tune. Hark! 


the seventh where it comes —the ratio of 7 to 8— 
how pure and noble it is! This seventh we never 
hear on the piano, and only in one or two pli ces 
in the old-fashioned organ. From its own innate 
perfec tion the trumpet ‘refuses all unnatural, that 
1s imperfect, sounds, or ratios. They are obtained 
with great difficulty and heard with disgust. 
trumpet can generate the fourth of its key. But 
the flat fifth is a pure primary harmonic, and this 
is the sound trumpet players have to coax or tor- 
ture into a fourth. The instrument is not the 
unnatural wretch Dr. Burney imagines; it is the 
instrumentalist who is the evil doer. The case 
with the D trumpet stands thus. IF sharp, its 
third, is its 1,5x2=10. A flat is its flat filth or 
vr. Twice 10 is 20, twice 11, 22. Between 
comes in 21, which is G natural, not the fourth of 
D, but the pure seventh of A, Carry up tl 
ratios once more. Twice 20 is 40, twice 22, 44 
Now F sharp is 40, and A flat is 44, so that 4], 42, 
and 43 lie between the two sounds. , of D is a 
very sharp major third, a primary harmonic. 42 
is the 21 or 7th of A. But G, the 
rather its octave, stands between 42 and 43. Thus 
the player has to coax 44 into 424 4 or thereabouts. 
Heney Jonn GAuntTLert. 
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| 
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Minor Hotes. 


Savoy or Salvoy.—I copy from vol. iv. ch. 27. 
p. 111. of Christopher Ness’s Sacred History and 
Mystery of the New Testament, fol., Lond. 1696, 
the following, which seems worth being made a 
note of : 


“The roadway betwixt Jericho and Jerusalem was 
notoriously infested with Robbers, as our Highways near 
London are too well known to be, and as Savoy (or Sol- 
voy) was of old called Malvoy, which signifies an evil 
way; because highwaymen abounded there, so that no 
Travellers could have any safe to any place; but 
when those routed out, then was it named 
Savoy (or Salvoy), which signifies a safe way.” 


passage 


robbers were 


Mystically given as the worthy Christopher un- 
doubtedly was, I presume that his dlustration at 
all events is to be taken literally, and if so, may 
be acceptable to collectors of notices of London. 


Y.B.N. J. 
John Eliot's Indian Bible. —The village Church 


Society of Dorchester, Massachusetts, recently 
held a fair in Vose’s Grove, on the banks of the 
Neponset. It was on this occasion that the Rev. 
Mr. Means alluded to the period when John Eliot 
summoned the Indians of the neighbourhood to 
meet him in this same grove, that he might have 

a talk with them of the teachings of the Scriptures, 

and if possible make them believers i in a Christian 
faith. Mr. Means also remarked, “ that the Bible 
which was then used by this worthy pilgrim 
could be seen in the Cambridge Univer rsity li- 
brary, written in Indian characters which no per- 
son now living could read.” W. W. 

Malta. 


Sovereign Cure for the King’s Evil. —The fol- 
lowing is worth preserving, if for nothing else, at 
least for the traditionary link of evidence : — 

“ Wye. There is an old woman now residing in this 
parish, who has in her possession a silver figure of an 
angel, which was placed round her great-grandmother’s 
neck by King Charles II., as a certain cure for the 
King’s Evil.” —The Kentish Independent for Sept. 5, 1857. 

I’. M. 


Blue Coat Boys at Executions. —It was for- 
merly customary in Cork for the boys of the Blue 
Coat Hospital to walk before condemned criminals 
to the place of execution, singing hymns or dirgé 
Many of the old inhabitants recollect having fre- 
quently witnessed this solemn scene. For an in- 
stance recorded, see Tuckey’s Cork Remembrancer, 
p- 173. hk. C. 


Cork. 


What was Sedition in 1797.— The following is 
from a private letter in November, 1797. The 
writer, though of course well known to his friend, 
thought it best not to put his name, for fear of 
accidents. The verses below were to be offered 
to an editor, and the writer says, “ 1 am not con- 
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versant enough in the treason and sedition laws 
to say whether they come within the pale of 
proscription, but at all events that is [the edi- 
tor’s] concern, and not mine.” The verses, in 
the stanza of “ God save the King,” are only the 
following, and it is odd to think that men yet alive 
can remember when such stuff would be published 
with a fearful look towards the Attorney-General. 
The festival took place Dec. 19, 1797. 
On hearing of the Raree Show to be exhibited at St. Paul's, 
Tune: God save the King. 
“ God bless me what a thing! 
Ilave you heard that the King 
Goes to St. Paul's? 
Good Lord! and when he’s there, 
He'll roll his eyes in prayer, 
To make poor Johnny stare 
At this fine thing. 
“No doubt the plan is wise, 
To blind poor Johnny’s eyes 
By this grand show. 
For should he once suppose 
That he’s led by the nose, 
Down the whole fabric goes, 
Church, Lords, and King. 
“ As he shouts Duncan's praise, 
Mind how supplies they'll raise 
In wondrous haste. 
For while upon the sea 
We gain one victory, 
John still a dupe will be 
And taxes pay. 
“Till from his little store 
Three-fourths or even more 
Goes to the Crown. 
Ah! John, you little think 
How fast we downward sink, 
And touch the fatal brink 
At which we’re slaves.” 
M. 
Return of Sight, or Second Sight. — Some time 
ago, at one of the watering places on the Firth of 
Clyde, I met a gentleman eighty years of age, who 
informed me that for the last forty years he had 
been nearly totally blind; and that lately one 
afternoon in his house, taking up accidentally a 
newspaper, he found he could read it quite 
plainly. So great was his surprise that for a con- 
siderable time he could not believe his own eyes, 
and it was only after repeated trials at reading 
that he was confirmed as to the fact. No altera- 


tion had in any manner taken place in the state of 


his bodily health (usually good) to account for the 
sudden change. When I spoke with him he was 
able to read the smallest print as well as in the 
early days of his life. Such an occurrence is 
worth noting as curious in physiology, and impart- 
ing hope to those similarly situated. G.N. 


Organ-tuning by Beats. — Mr. Dixon, in recom- 
mending a mode of obtaining an artificial scale of 
equal proportionals by tuning the fifths two beats 
short of the truth proposes that which appears to 


me impracticable. Because every high ratio which 
approaches closely to any simple ratio generates 
the fundamental or beat (for the beat is merely 
the root) answering to that simple ratio, as well as 
the fundamental or beat answering to that high 
ratio. Furthermore the beats in many cases would 
come in so slowly that he would require some 
kind of calculating machine to record their ap- 
pearance. Henry Jonn GauntLett. 


Singular Matrimonial Alliance. — 


“ It is a circumstance very remarkable, if it be true as 
reported, that Capt. Cook was godfather to his wife; and 
at the very time she was christened, declared that he 
had determined on the union which afterwards took 
place between them.” — Naval Chronicle, ix. 23. 


I was once told of a similar instance by a lady, 
to whom the parties, who I believe are now living, 
were known. E. H. A. 


Louisa, a Male Name. — Several instances have 
been given in “N. & Q.” of Anne having been 
used as a male name; it appears that the eldest 
brother of Sir Horace Mann was named Edward- 

| Louisa. See the new edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Leiters, vol. iii. pp. 101. and 295. notes. | 


Queries. 
ANCIENT IRISH MSS. IN THE MUSEUM. 


| A correspondent of the Glasgow Free Press, 
who signs himself “ A Celt,” in a series of inter- 
esting articles, is giving a description of the Irish 

| MSS. in our national library; which are, it ap- 
pears, numerous, and many are rare and valuable. 
Indeed, it is asserted that Irish MSS. are the oldest 
extant in any now spoken European language. I 
think the inquiries made by “ Celt” merit a place 
in your columns; and certainly, through them, 
will more probably fall under the notice of the 
eminent Celtic scholars to whom they are specially 
addressed. “Celt” thus writes :— 

“ Vespasian, E. ii., vellum 4°, 119. fol., comprises seven 
different Tracts. Five are Latin, written about the time 
of Hen. 3. The sixth and seventh are Irish, and in the 
Irish character. Pretixed to the Irish Tracts is a page 
and a half in old English, « <planatory of its contents; 
and stating that the ‘book was written by Callyen (St. 


Caillin), which was in tyme past Bisshopp and Legat for 
Ireland,’ and contains a portion of his life. He is stated 
to have lived in the reign of Conall Gulban, who, the 


Annals of Ireland state, was slain in 464, and buried at 
Fenagh in the Barony and County Leitrim by Saint 
Caillin. This Saint received, it is stated, from Saint 
Patrick his bell, called Clog-na-ri,—the bell of the kings, 
because it was used to contain the water with which the 
Irish Kings, to the number of 19, were baptized by St. 
Patrick. ‘This interesting relic still exists, and is pre- 
serve | in the Chapel of Foxhill, near Fenagh, where it 1s 
regarded as sacred, and held in great veneration (O’Do- 
novan, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, voi. iii. p. 311. 
| note y). ‘There is some considerable discrepancy between 
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the testimony of two of the highest authorities — Pro- 
fessors Doctor O'Donovan and Curry—on Irish anti- 
quities now living, or who have flourished since the days 
of Cormac of Cashel, as to this MS. The Dr. pronounces 
it to be the original. Professor Curry asserts the con- 
trary. Dr. O'Donovan, in the volume and note above 
quoted, says: ‘There is still extant a curious MS., which 
belonged to Fenagh Moyran, in the Barony and County 
of Leitrim, and which enumerates the lands, privileges, 
and dues of the monastery. The original is preserved in 
the British Museum; and a copy made in 1515 by Mau- 
rice, son of Paudin O’Mulconry, was lately in the posses- 
sion of a Rev. Mr. Rody, who lived near Fenagh, of which 
John O'Donovan himself made a copy in the year 1829, 
which is now in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy.’ 
This seems to be an unanswerable identification of the 
book. Professor Curry affirms that ‘the original book 
of St. Caillin still exists in the county of Leitrim. 


Royal Irish Academy, and another in Maynooth College, 
but they are defective, as is also the supposed original.’ 
(Curry, Catalogue of Irish MSS.) My conviction is 


(continues “ A Celt”), that the evidence is conclusively | 


in favour of the Doctor, and that Professor Curry was led 
into a series of mistakes by the antiquity of the copy in 
the County of Leitrim, which the Doctor says dates from 
1515. The locality in which it exists seems to justify, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, that assumption. 
Like most Irish MSS., the great probability is, that the 
Leitrim copy bears marginal evidence of the original, the 
transcribers and the date as given by the Doctor. If so, 
the question of originality is settled. We have the ad- 
ditional fact, that they are defective. Can the modern 
copy, on vellum, mentioned by Curry, be that tran- 
scribed in 1829 by the Doctor? If so, I am surprised he 
did not identify the hand of his old friend and collabora- 
teur. Should this come under the notice of either of 
these gentlemen, I hope he will consider the inquiries 
here made sufficiently important to forward a line, to 
solve the doubts. 
calling to mind the fact, that in the old English prefixed, 


it is distinctly stated that ‘the book was written by | 


Callyen,’ and this testimony is as early as about 1200.” 
So far “A Celt :” and as an Irish scholar deeply 
interested in such inquiries, and conversant with 
the Irish collections in the Museum, I hope these 
inquiries will be by “N. & Q.” considered en- 


titled to a place, and that they will be replied to. | 


The value of the MS. depends in a great measure 


on the reply. J. E. Oc. 





Minor Queries. 


John Hampden the Patriot.—Can any of the 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” give me any inform- 
ation about the wife of Hampden, who was a Miss 
Symonds? Where can I find a pedigree of her 
family ? J.A.S. 


Coke and Gurnhill. — There is in my possession 
a Bible (Barker's, 1608,) containing many entries 
relative to the family of William Coke, and Eliza- 
beth his wife ; and of a family named Gurnhill of 
Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, dating from 1697 
down to 1775. The Cokes are said to be bap- 
tized at Ley. If either of these families, or their 
representatives, wish for the information con- 
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There | 
is a modern copy of it on vellum in the Library of the | 


I shall dismiss this matter with re- | 








| 
tained in this book, they are welcome to it, and I 
enclose my card to you for reference. A.M. D, 


Nichols Family. — Information is earnestly re- 
quired respecting the predecessors, arms, crest, 
and motto (if any), of John Nichols of Kings- 
wood, near Bristol, who was buried in St. Martin's 
churchyard, London, about 1808. Purons. 


Poo- Beresford. — Sir John Poo-Beresford was 
created a baronet May 21, 1814. Whence is the 
name of Poo derived? The present baronet is 
Sir George de la Poer Beresford, and the name 
Poo does not appear in any of that numerous 


family. E. D. 


Seats in Churches. — May I trouble you with 
a few remarks, or rather Queries, on church 
matters, for those who have studied such sub- 
jects more than myself. It is my impression 
from observation that our ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings were originally intended to be entirely 
| opens without any seats, except those in the 
| chancel for the use of the clergy, it not being in- 
tended that the laity were to sit, but only to 
stand or kneel; and that it was not till about the 
time of Henry VII., when the desire for the union 
of instruction with worship began to grow in men’s 
minds, that seats were placed in the body of 
churches to accommodate the congregation. So 
that they who apply the term restoration so exclu- 
sively to the substitution of open seats for pews, 
are only returning to a style of one given period 
rather than another; and if my notion be a cor- 
rect one, by no means to the plan upon which 
churches were originally arranged. 

At Lincoln Cathedral, for instance, and probably 
elsewhere, there is a stone seat which runs round 
the body of the building against the outside walls, 
which I conjecture to have been originally the 
only seat with which the congregation were fa- 
voured, the chancel being exclusively occupied by 
the clergy. 

It is worthy of remark that sifting, the accom- 
modation for which forms so large a part of the 
fitting up of all churches now, is certainly not or- 
dered in the Rubric. 

I therefore cannot see cause why one kind of 
seat is to be thought so much more correct than 
another. Hoping that these remarks may draw 
forth others from abler pens, I am, &e. A. ®. 


Appended Initials to Proper Names.— These 
are now frequently carried to an inconvenient 
length. A candidate for medical preferment in 
a provincial newspaper affixes to his signature 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.A.P. With some 
trouble, these may be understood; as also A.S.S. 
S.E.C. to another literary aspirant, he being as- 
sistant secretary; but what is the meaning of 
R.A.M. appended to the name of a 7 


| schoolmaster ? 


~ 
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Silver Bells at Philadelphia. — A few months 
since, after spending a very pleasant day in and 
near the pretty town of Totnes, on the Dart, I 
was proceeding by omnibus to the railway station, | 
whither I was accompanied by a friend, and two 
strangers, ladies. ‘The old church bells were ring- 
ing a “merry peal,” and one of the ladies re- 
marked to her friend, “‘ How beautiful they sound!” 
« Yes,” her friend replied, “ but you should hear 
our bells at Philadelphia; they are of pure silver, 
and were given by Charles I. of England.” This 
sounded very much like Yankee boasting, par- 
ticularly to my friend: but it was too dark for 
me to see the face of the fair American, and thus 
to judge whether or no she was “ poking fun” at 
the two “ Britishers ;” her tone of voice did not 
however lead me to suspect this, though my friend 
was very much disposed to doubt her veracity. I 
have no means of proving her wrong; perhaps 
some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” may prove her 
right, and oblige Henn. 


Henry Fauntleroy. — 1 have in my possession a 
very good copy of Dr. Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul which belonged to 
Henry Fauntleroy. On the title-page is the fol- 
lowing : 

“This book was given to me by my sincere friend the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart. H. Fauntleroy, and pre- 
sented to Jos" Bushnan, Esqt*, by his most affectionate 
friend Henry Fauntleroy. Nov. 24, 1824.” 

This is written in a clear bold hand, and by the 
date, the presentation to Josh. Bushnan, Esq., 
took place only six days before Fauntleroy was 
hung. Who were the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, 
and Josh. Bushnan, Esq.? And did Fauntleroy 
ever live at Counter Hill, New Cross, Kent? For 
I remember when a schoolboy at Counter Hill 
meeting an old gentleman casually during a walk, 
who pointed out, uninvited, a house as once the 
residence of Fauntleroy, whom he knew formerly. 

To collectors of autographs this book might be 
valuable ; it has a cleverly done portrait of Dod- 
dridge as frontispiece. HeEnrt. 


“ Free ships make free goods.” — Such was the 
decision of England in her treaty with France, 
concluded at St. Germain en Laye, February 24, 
1676-7. Contraband goods were of course ex- 
cepted. Is there any earlier instance in English 
history of a similar clause being found in a treaty 
with a foreign power ? W.W. 

Malta. 


Tinted Lithographs.—I have a valuable book 
of lithographs, T. S. Cooper’s Cattle ; and one of 
them, which is a summer subject, and of a pale 
buff or cream colour (what is commonly called a 
tinted lithograph), has, from some cause or other, 
I think from damp, turned a dark brown red, or 


burnt umber colour, the white lights of the pice | 


ture remaining unchanged. ‘This entirely spoils 
the picture. By what means can the original buff 
colour be restored ? A Constant Reaper. 


Manuscript Plays. —1. The Fortune Teller, or 
Trick upon Trick, performed at Sadler's Wells. 
2. Miracles, an Operatical Farce, translated from 
the German, and acted at the Strollers’ Theatre 
(Dublin ?). I have the above MSS.: who are 
they by ? A. B.C. 


Bell Founders. — Upon the fifth bell of the 
peal at All Saints’ Church, Leicester, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“J.H.C. Jhohannes de Tafford fecit me .in honore 
Be. Marie.” 

Query, Is anything known of this founder ? 

T. Norra. 

Leicester. 


Common Prayer-Book, 1763.—Will any of your 
correspondents inform me for what purpose or 
reason the Oxford University Press should have 
been allowed to issue their octavo Common-Prayer 
of 1763 without the proper rubrics, and in the 
Morning Service omitting the “ Benedicite omnia 
opera,” and the “ Benedictus ;” and in the Even- 
ing Prayer, the “ Cantate Domino,” besides nearly 
all “ The Prayers and Thanksgivings upon several 
Occasions,” and all the “ Thanksgivings,” with the 
exception of “ The General Thanksgiving.” 

W. C. Penny. 


Frome-Selwood., 


Arms of Spain, — The arms of Spain, as com- 
monly represented, contain ten quarterings and 
two escutcheons of pretence; and 1 ean assign all 
these quarterings, except three,-to the territories 
to which they belong. The quarterings to which 
I allude are these, the three last: Sa. a lion ram- 
pant, ar.; or, a lion rampant, sa.; ar. an eagle 
displayed, sa. What are these? 
J. W. Pururs. 
Haverford west. 


Armorial Bearings.—I shall feel obliged if any 
one can inform me whose were the following arms: 
Party per pale, az. and ar., a pile reversed coun- 
terchanged ? They occur in a MS. written at 
Rome about the year 1450, and were probably 
borne by some Roman family. E. Ventris. 


John Hall of Maidstone (aged thirty-five in 
1564) was a noted surgeon, and is mentioned by 
Tanner and Granger. Additional particulars re- 
specting him will be acceptable, and we especially 
desire to ascertain the date of his death. 

C. H. anp Tnompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Scarcity: Resentment.—In that rare work Sancta 
Sophia, Douay, 1657, dedication to vol. ii., the 
word scarcity is used for abstinence. The sentence 
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is (speaking of the nuns of St. Benedict), “ your lections.) This extraordinary act of Bishop Gibson’s 


solitude and scarcity deserve to be the envy of 
king’s courts.” The resentment used to 
express the translator’s (S. Cressy) readiness to 
acknowledge his obligation to the abbess Lady 
Gascoigne,—“ my worthy esteeme and resentment 
Can any of your readers 


word is 


for your many favours.” 
refer me to a similar use of these word 
Groree Orror. 


7) 


Il i¢ kney. 
Quotations Wanted. — Where are the following 
lines, or any similar to them, to be found ? 


“You were a pale and patient wife, 
And thanked your husband for his love, 
But turned your wounded soul from ! 


To watch with one above.” 


ile 


J.R.C. 
Can you inform me where I can find the follow- 
ing lines, and give me any information as to the 
persons referred to ? 
“ Humble though rich —a strange anomaly, 
A lesson to old Montague or Romilly.” 


M.A. 


Cambridge. 


Minor Queries With Answers. 
Nathaniel Lord Crewe and Bishop Gibson. — 





I should be glad to receive any explanation of the | 


statement made in a note which I cite from 
p. 205. of Mr. Gibson's 
brugh Castle : 


“It has been already stated that Dr. Crewe in 
ireer was preferred in the church by 

of his | l 

racy to th: 

O07 


earlier part of his « 
Bishop Gibson, and at the close 
forget his patron, for : 
amounted to betwee 
flected honour 
Bishop Gibson ga it 
The circumstance is mentions 
Now I am at a loss to know how Bi hop 
Gibson could have been Lord Crewe’s patron, 
seeing that Crewe must have been about five-and- 
thirty when Gibson was born. He was at that 
time, I believe, already head of his college, Rector 
of Whitney, Dean and Precentor of Chichester, 
and Clerk of the Closet to the King. 
not long before he was made Bishop of Oxford, 
and shortly afterwards translated to Durham, 
when surely he stood in no need of patronage 
from anybody. Anything new relating to Lord 
Crewe would be very acceptable. I. H. A. 
[Our worthy correspondent, Mr. Ginsox, must have 
been nodding whilst making his note from Cole’s MS., 
which reads as follows: “One thing ought particularly 
to be mentioned to the honour of Bishop Gibson, who, 
when he had a legacy left him by Dr. Crowe, who had 
been preferred by him, of between 30002 and 40002, 
generously gave it among that Doctor’s poor relations.” 
(Addit. MS. 5831, p. 43., being vol. xxx. of Cole’s Col- 





he left a 


1 / The 
n the testator and the legatee, 
Lord 
Lin Cole's 


On 


imi 4 


Crewe’s re 
MSS., Vv. XXX. 


among 


Dilston Hall and Bam- | 


And it was | 


generosity is noticed by Mr. Whiston in his Memoirs, 
p. 214., and in the Biog. Britan., Supp. vi. 69. The indi- 
vidual referred to is Dr. William Crowe of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, A.B. 1713; A.M. 1717; D.D. 1728. He was 
not only chaplain to Bishop Gibson, but Rector of St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty. He was one of the most eloquent preachers of his 
time, and, it is believed, only preached from notes written 
on the back of a card, He died in 1743, and is recorded 
by the Messrs. Lysons (/avirons, ii. 339.) as buried in 
Finchley churchyard. For notices of Bishop Crewe see 
a scarce volume, entitled An E.ramination of the Life and 
Character of Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham ; 
wherein the Writings of his several biographers and 
other authors are critically reviewed, and compared with 
a Manuscript never before published, containing curious 
Anecdotes of that Prelate. London, 1790, 8vo. InCole’s 
Collection of MSS., vols. xxix. xxx. XXXi. XXXv., are 
some curious original letters and papers relative to the 
Crewe family. Consult also Richardson’s Local His- 
torian’s Table Book, Historical Division, vols. i. to Vey and 
Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. iv. part ii.] 


Simon Fish, Author of “‘ The Supplication of 
Beggars.” —Is anything known of the above 
book or its author? Of what family was he, and 
are any of his descendants known to exist? 
Guillim states, “ that eminent and faithful martyr 
of Christ, James Baynham, Esq., son of Sir Alex- 
ander Baynham of Westbury,” having married 
“the wife of Simon Fish, author of a famous 
Book entituled The Supplication of Beggars” 
(which “tended much to the reformation of re- 
ligion”), was “ suspected of the same inclination,” 
&c. Did he bear arms, and if so, what ? 

Henry W. S. Tayrtor. 

Southampton. 

[Simon Fish was a native of Kent, educated at Oxford, 
and about 1524 entered Gray’s Inn to study the law. A 
play written by one Roo, or Roe, was then acted, in which 
severe censures were thrown upon Wolsey, and Fish un- 
dertook to perform the part in which the Cardinal was 
ridiculed. An order was issued against him the same 
night, but he fled into Germany, where he met with Wil- 
liam Tyndale. About 1525-6 he wrote his celebrated 
satire The Supplication of Beggars, which has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and may be found in Fox’s Monuments, 
ii, 279. Acopy in the British Museum contains the fol- 
lowing MS. note by the Rev. W. Maskell: “ This is the 
earliest known and genuine edition: of which no other 
copy can be traced. It was reprinted and published by 
Mr. Pickering in 1845: 100 copies.” A copy was sent to 
Anne Boleyn, who gave it to Henry VIII. Fish was re- 
called home, and was graciously countenanced by the 
king. Sir Thomas More, in 1529, replied to Fish’s work 
in a treatise, The Supplication of Souls in Purgatory. 
Fish died of the plague about 1531, and was buried in the 
church of St. Dunstan in the West. Tanner ascribes to 
him two works, called The Boke of Merchants, rightly ne- 
cessary to all Folkes, newly made by the Lord Pantapole ; 
and The Spiritual Nosegay. He also published, about 
1580, The Summ of the Scriptures, translated from the 
Datch. His widow married James Bainham, afterwards 
one of the martyrs. ] 


St. Mary-of-the-Snow.— Can you give me any 
information with regard to the title of the Blessed 
Virgin, “ Maria zum Schnee,” or “ Maria ad Nives.” 
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On what legend, if any, does the name rest? Is 
the chapel on the Righi the first of those built to 
her under this title ? O. B. 

f According to Butler (Lives of the Saints, August 5th) 
“there are in Rome three patriarchal churches, in which 
the Pope officiates on different festivals, and at one of 
which he always resides when in that city. One of these 
is St. Mary Major, so called, because in antiquity and 
dignity it is the first church in Rome among those dedi- 
cated to God in honour of the Virgin Mary. It is also 
called St. Mary ad Nives, or at the snow, from a popular 
tradition that the Mother of God chose this place for a 
church under her invocation by a miraculous snow that 
fellupon this spot in summer, and by a vision in which 
she appeared to a patrician named John, who munifi- 
cently founded and endowed this church in the pontificate 
of Liberius.” The little church of St. Mary-of-the-Snow 
on the Righi is much frequented by pilgrims, especially 
on the 5th of August (the Dedication of St. Mary ad 
Nives), on account of the indulgences granted by the 
Pope at the end of the seventeenth century to all who 
make this pious journey. Murray’s Handbook of Switzer- 
land, p. 50.) 


Perpetual Motion. — Can you inform me (to de- 
cide a bet) whether there was not, some years 
ago, a reward offered by government for the dis- 
covery of perpetual motion? And if so, what the 
reward was, and what the conditions imposed, and 
also whether the offer still holds good ? H.S. 


[In Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Phil rsophy, 
translated from Montucla’s edition of Ozanam, by Charles 
Hutton, and Revised by Edward Riddle, 8vo. 1840, 
p. 239., occurs the following statement: “ It is false that 
any reward has been promised by the European powers 
to the person who shall discover the perpetual motion ; 
and the case is the same in regard to the quadrature of 
the circle. It is this idea, no doubt, that excites so many 
to attempt the solution of these problems; and it is proper 
they should be undeceived.” 


German, Dutch, and Flemish Artists. — Can you 
refer me to any good works containing the bio- 
graphies and marks (monograms I mean) of the 


above ? A. B. C. 


[The following useful work may be consulted: The 
Connoisseur’s Repertorium ; or a Universal Historical Re- 
cord of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects, 
and of their Works, trom the era of the revival of the 
Fine Arts in the twelfth century to the present epoch. 
Accompanied by Explanatory Tables of the Cyphers, 
Monograms, and Abbreviated Signatures of Artists. By 
Thomas Dodd, 8yo., 1825. ] 





Replies. 
BUTLER’s “ HUDIBRAS.” 
(2™ §. iv. 131. 191.) 

I have a very pretty old copy of Hudibras with 
portrait and seventeen very brilliant plates, no 
doubt the same as those mentioned by “ A Her- 
mit AT HampsteaD.” But though it is quite clear, 
as it certainly is, that Hogarth’s subsequent plates 
were only an improvement upon these, in some in- 


| sheets, making 144 pages: 


stances the details being accurately copied, in 
fact identical, e.g. Sidrophel’s instruments, yet I 
think we can hardly consider them Hogarth’s: for 
they are much neater and less spirited than any- 
thing we know of his; and besides the date is 
too early, for my copy is of 1710; London, Printed 
for John Baker. How came Hogarth then to 
plagiarise in this way? Certainly not because 
he could not have invented the subjects, for per- 
haps the best of his series (edit. 1744, vol. i. 
p. 405.), * The Procession,” is not in the old copy. 
The fact more probably is that he was merely em- 
ployed to improve those already in use. In proof 
of this I would mention that in the edition of 
1744, 2 vols., 8vo., Cambridge, there are sixteen 
plates, all of the same subjects as the 1710 edition, 
except that the details of two in the latter, Part I. 
pp. 83. and 87. are incorporated into one (vol. i. 
p- 171.) in the former, and that Hogarth did not 
engrave the illustration in Part III. p. 82.—“ The 
Good old Cause.” The old plates are pretty and 
interesting. If you would like to see my copy it 
is at your service or of your correspondents. 


J.C. d. 





The edition of 1726 is a good exercise in de- 
tecting the source of wrong pagination from the 
book itself. The first and third parts are by dif- 
ferent printers; ‘T. W. and Fayram, not “ Fayr- 
ham,” at the “South-Entrance” of the Royal 
Exchange, not the “ South corner.” The second 
part has no printer named: but it may be inferred 
that it was printed by Fayram, because Part IIT. 
begins in the middle of sheet x. But sheet m is 
missing, with all its pages, though the poem goes 
on properly in sheet x. But sheet n has a dif- 
ferent type, as any one will see by the letter W: 
it also has a different paper. It seems likely that 
the book was printed in a great hurry, and por- 
tioned out to two printers, T. W. and Fayram; 
that Fayram found he could not be ready in time, 
and trusted the latter part to a third printer, direct- 
ing him to begin with n, p. 269., and over-count- 
ing his estimate for what he kept back by a sheet. 
The second part begins with «a, and the first part 
has peculiarities which I explain as follows. 

The original estimate of T. W.’s part was six 
of which it was sup- 
posed 124 would be verse; the preface, &c. being 


| meant to have a different paging, i., ii. iii., &e. 


| were made. 


Accordingly Fayram was directed to begin with 
sheet @ and page 125; which he did. It was 
then found that 128 pages of poem and notes 
would be wanted: accordingly the preface and 
life were cut down. Besides this, two mistakes 
First, the paging of the poem was 
carried on in Arabic numerals from the previous 
portion ; xiii., xiv., 15 (first page of poem), 16, &c. 
Secondly, the author's life was commenced by 
estimation at v., vi., &c., leaving i., ii., iii., iv. for 
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title and Ad Lectorem, with a blank leaf. But it 
was afterwards found that the Ad Lectorem would 
want two pages more: accordingly v., vi., were 

rinted twice, and a blank leaf was pre-pasted, as 
it is 'in my copy. This will be found to end 
T. W.’s part with page 142., as actually happens. 
All which I do not vouch for. A. De Morean., 


—_——— 


The edition alluded to by P. H. F. is the most 
valued of the small editions, particularly a good 
copy. . . 
plates (12) to Butler’s Hudibras, and fine im- 
pressions will bear a good price in the market. 
They were — 

“Printed and Sold by Philip Overton, Print and Map 
Seller, at the Golden Buck near St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street, and John Cooper, in James Street, Covent 
Garden, 1726.” 

What has become of the original drawings? 
Mr. S. Ireland had five, four were preserved in 
Holland, and two more were existing somewhere 
else in 1782. 

They were dedicated to William Ward, Esq., 
of Great Houghton, Northamptonshire, and to 
Allan Ramsay *, who took, or rather subscribed, 
for thirty sets. 
Lawyer he still 
Hogart, and I believe not unti 
did he spell it as it is now, Hogarth. 


continued spelling his name 
some time after 


A. B.C. 
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Part II. ends with p. 233. Part ITI. has, differ- 
ent from the other, an imprint, “ London, printed 
for B. Motte at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet 
Street. mpccxxxm.” 

Contrary to P. H. F.’s edition, Part III. ends 


| with p. 400., and followed by 22 pages of Index, 


In 1726 Hogarth engraved his large set of | 


not paged. There are ornaments in Part IIT. not 
contained in either of the others, which leads me 
to think that Parts I. and IT. are the same as the 
edition of 1726, and that Part III. is a reprint. 
There are no plates in my edition in Part III. I 
am aware there are plates published by Hogarth 
illustrating that part of the poem. I remember 


| reading in C. M. Smith’s World of London a de- 
| scription of the plate, “The Burning of the 


On the plate of Hudibras and the 


} and Engrav’d by Mr. Hogarth. 


* In a former description of my 12mo, edition of | 


Hudibras, 1732, I gave but a hasty sketch. Upon 
further examination I find that it contains for a 
frontispiece a portrait of “ Mr. Samuel Butler,” 
beautifully engraved by S. V°° Gucht. The next 
plate represents Hudibras and Ralpho setting out. 
Upon the top of this is engraved P. 15., which 


| 


page it fronts; at the bottom I, and “ Wm. Ho- | 


garth, Invt. et Sculpt.” The next is placed at 
p. 75.; the plate is also engraved p.75., but no 
No. or engraver’s name. The third and fourth 
plates have the appearance of being re-« ngraved 
plates ; the impressions are much clearer than the 
others. Every plate throughout has the page 
upon it where it is intended to be placed. All 
the plates that bear Hogarth’s name are also num- 
bered. They are plates 1, 4,5, 7, and 8. The 
last plate at p. 182. is treble page width, folded. 
There are three double page plates; they occur at 
pages 74, 88, and 130. None of the large plates 
have Hogarth’s name engraved upon them, only 
the page. The paging is continuous. Part L. 
ends with p. 142., catchword “ Book.” The title 
for Part IL. is thus: 

“Hudibras. The Second Part. By the Author of the 
First. Corrected and Amended with several Additions 
and Annotations.” 


* The Scotch poet, and editor of the Tea-Table Miscel- 
lany, &c. 


Rump.” I imagine that plate must occur in the 
edition of 1726 in the third part. 

If, as A Hermit at Hampsteap has suggested, 
the editor of “ N. & Q.” be disposed to examine 
the two editions, my copy is at his service, and 
shall, upon a request from him, be immediately 
forwarded. Deva. 





I have now before me a 12mo. edition of Hudi- 
bras, dated 1732, The title-page is as follows : 

“ Hudibras in three parts. Written in the time of the 
Late Wars. Corrected and amended: with additions. 
To which are added Annotations, with an exact Index of 
the whole. Adorn’d with a new set of cuts, Design’d 
London: Printed for 
D. Midwinter and A. Ward, J. Walthoe, J. and J. Knap- 
ton, R. Knaplock, B. Sprint, J. Tonson, J. Osborne, and 
T. Longman, A. Bettesworth and C. Hitch, R. Robinson, 
W. Mears, W. Innys, T. Woodward, F. Clay, D. Browne 
and J. Poulson. 1732.” 

There is a portrait of Mr. Samuel Butler as 
frontispiece, which has at the bottom right-hand 
corner J. V& Gucht, Scul. There are only nine 
other engravings, five of which are single, and 
four folding. The single plates, which are the 
best and clearest on the whole, have at the bot- 
tom, Wm. Hogarth Inv‘. et Sculp". The folding 
plates, two of which, including the “ Skimmington,” 
are of a better class than the other two, have no 
name whatever to them, and though inferior to the 
single plates, I am inclined to believe they are the 
work of Hogarth, as the style is evidently the 
same, and the likeness of the knight correct 
throughout. The Skimmington is the last en- 
graving, and with the other to Part IT. is misplaced. 
The book is not my own, or it would have afforded 
me much pleasure to have followed “A Hermit 
at Hampsteap’s” example, in offering to produce 
it, but I shall be happy to reply to any queries. 
I shall hope to see ancther copy of the same work 
before long, and will send my notes upon it, if I 
find anything likely to interest. Henri. 





If it will afford any satisfaction to your corre- 
spondents, I may mention that I have a copy ol 
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Hudibras in 12mo. dated 1722, printed in London | at Valentia di Alcantara and Villa Velha. It was 


for “ B. Moote*, at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet Street.” On the title-page is read, “ Adorn’d 
with a new Set of Cuts, Design’d and Engrav’d by 
Mr. Hogarth.” The frontispiece is a well-engraved 
portrait of “ Mr. Samuel Butler.” “J. V** Gucht 


in the last-named opera that Mrs. Abington set 
the town in ecstacies by her performance of Lady 
| Bab Lardoon. ‘Towards the close of the year in 
| which the General brought out his Heiress, he 
also produced at Drury Lane his adaptation of 


Scul.” The plates are nine in number: the first, Sedaine’s Richard Ceur de Lion, retaining only 
for p. 15., is subscribed “W™ Hogarth, Inv‘ et-| portions of Gretry’s charming music. John 


Scult.” as are two or three others. 
numbered, others have merely a reference to the 
pageT: the last, the Procession, is referred to 
p. 182., but is misplaced. None occur: in the 
latter part of the volume, which extends continu- | 
ously to 400 pages. The Index at the end is not | 
paged. A. B. | 


Canterbury. 





I have in my possession a copy of ‘a 12mo edi- | 
tion of Hudibras, the title of which is the same as 
that mentioned by your correspondent Deva. It 
has Hogarth’s illustrations, numbered, and a short | 
life of the author. It differs, however, from your 
correspondent’s copy in being “ printed for D. 
Midwinter” and seventeen others. The date is 
1732. It is very much at the service of any one 
who will send me one guinea towards the restora- | 
tion of St. John's church in this town. 

T. Maruew. 


| 


| 





Glastonbury. 


oo | 


GENERAL BURGOYNE AND ARTHUR MURPHY. | 
(2™4 S. iv. 288.) 

Your correspondent K. of Arbroath is quite | 
correct in assigning the authorship of the Heiress 
to General Burgoyne. This comedy, only inferior 
to the School for Scandal of all the comedies pro- | 
duced in the last century, was first represented at 
Drury Lane in January, 1786, six years previous 
to the General’s death, It was admirably cast, 
had an extraordinary run, and was frequently 
played at the Haymarket and Covent Garden in 
subsequent seasons. Miss Farren was the original 
Lady Emily Gayville, which was one of her fa- 
vourite characters; in which she was not equalled 
by either Mrs. Pope or Miss Duncan, who suc- 
ceeded her in that popular part. The General's 
other dramatic pieces were, first, that capital opera 
the Lord of the Manor, produced at Drury Lane 
in December, 1780 (with Suett as Moll Flagon) ; 
his Maid of the Oaks was brought out at the same 
theatre, 1774, the year before he went to America 
to tarnish the laurels which he had gloriously won 





* Apparently a misprint for “ Motte,” as the title-page 
to Part III. has the name “ Motte,” and the date 1732, as 
if it had been a separate publication; yet the paging is 
continuous throughout. 

t+ I observe this peculiarity — those alone are numbered 
which bear the name “ Hogarth.” 





Some are | 


Kemble was the Richard, and he actually sang a 
song, to the great astonishment of the public. 
These were all the dramatic productions of the 
natural son of Lord Bingley, who when a very 
young officer, and without any fortune but his 
sword, ran off with Lady Charlotte Stanley. Her 
father, the Earl of Derby, was highly disgusted ; 
but he subsequently settled 300/. a-year on the 
lady, and at his death left her 25,0000. 
Burgoyne’s dramatic career was briefer, but 
more splendid than his military life; though the 
earlier portion of the latter was highly creditable 
to him. Even his disastrous campaigns in America 
mingled laurels with their cypress, and Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence should not be 
forgotten when his capitulation at Saratoga is 
spoken of with censure. The censure should be 


| directed against the ministers of the day, who op- 


posed his demand for inquiry into his conduct, 
apparently lest their own short-comings should be 
exposed. Burgoyne was not a Regulus with 
respect to his word pledged to an enemy ; who sa- 
tirised his turgid proclamations by naming him 
“ Chrononhotonthologus;” nor was he, morally, 
of very elevated character, adding, as he is said to 
have done, to a sufficient income the splendid 
proceeds of his continually successful gambling 
with young players. 

Murphy, as a dramatist, can well afford to dis- 
pense with the reputation of being the author of 
the Heiress. In the year in which Burgoyne’s 
comedy was produced, Murphy, the Roscommon 
boy, who had passed through the different phases 
of a student at St. Omer’s, a merchant's clerk, : 
wy writer, an actor, and a barrister, pub- 
ished his collected dramatic pieces. They had 
all been written between 1754 and 1783, com- 
mencing when he was about three-and-twenty- 
years of age. His first piece was the Apprentice, 
acted in 1756. This was succeeded by the Up- 
holsterer in 1758, and the Orphan of China in 
1759. In the following year he produced two 
pieces, the Way to Keep Him, and the Desert 
Island; and in the succeeding year three, the 
Citizen, All in the Wrong, and the Old Maid. In 
1764 were played his No One's Enemy but his 
Own, Three Weeks after Marriage, and Choice. 
The School for Guardians was played in 1767, and 
Zenobia in 1768. In 1772 appeared his Grecian 
Daughter, and his Alzuma in the following year. 
News from Parnassus was first acted in 1776, and 
Know your own Mind in 1777. Finally, his Rival 
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Sisters appeared in 1793. Some of the above, 
and some others, not printed, were adaptations, 
but they attest a certain literary industry: and 
when it is remembered that he was also engaged 
on the Gray's Inn Journal, the Test, and the 
Auditor ; that he wrote many able essays, trans- 
lated various English poems into Latin, rendered 
Tacitus and Sallust into English, wrote the Life 
of Garrick, and performed the duties of a Com- 
missioner in Bankruptey, we may fairly concede 
to him the merit of not having been an idle man. 
Whether he died the pensionary of the govern- 
ment, or of a private individual, and that indi- 
vidual a lady at Bath, is a point on which his 
biographers are not agreed. The lives of both 
men have yet to be written: that of Burgoyne 
would be of very great interest. J. Doran. 





SCALLOP SHELLS. 
(2™ S. iv. 150. 197.) 

The pilgrims who visited the tomb of S. James 
at Compostella, in Galicia, considered themselves 
under an obligation to bring away with them, and 
to wear on their mantles, one or more shells of 
the order pecten, generally the scallop, which has 
hence been called the coquille de S. Jacques. 

Originally the shell, which might be from the 
shores of either the Mediterranean or the Atlantic, 
was deemed an evidence that the pilgrimage had 
been performed. Beyond this, there does not 
appear to have been any tradition which specially 
connected the scallop with the shrine at Compos- 
tella. The same shell, indeed, was sometimes 
worn by pilgrims who visited other shrines, though 
the practice probably began with those of San- 
tiago. Another pectinate! shell, the cockle, was 
often substituted ; both cockle and scallop being 
frequently worn, no longer on the mantle, but in 
front of the hat. 

As a further extension of the practice, the shell 
came at length to be worn not only by returning, 
but by intending pilgrims. The object probably 
was to insure protection and hospitality on the 
pilgrimage ; it may be, to excite a certain degree 
of interest and pious sympathy before setting out. 

But the extension went farther still. The scal- 
lop became the badge of more than one mediwval 
order. The order instituted by S. Louis bore 
the title du navire et des coquilles. The chevaliers 
of S. Michael wore a golden collar of scallops, 
and were called chevaliers de la coquille. In this 
manner, from being worn as a purely religious 
emblem by pilgrims, the scallop, as a badge of 
knighthood, acquired a character half religious, 
half military. But still the idea of pilgrimage 
appears so far as this to have been kept in view, 
that the scallop, borne by the chevalier or knight, 
proclaimed him pledged and prepared, as a cham- 
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pion of Christendom,*to go wherever duty called 
or his superior commanded. 

These remarks are offered in reply to your cor- 
respondent’s Query. But it may here be per- 
mitted to add a suggestion, that we still have 
amongst us traces of the pilgrim’s scallop. In the 
more modern cocka/e, also worn on the hat, whe- 
ther the emblem be viewed as indicating military 
or civil service, we may read traces of the pil- 
grim’s cockle or coquille. The attendants of the 
great and powerful would naturally assume a 
badge which indicated their readiness to go at 
once where ordered, and so also would the soldier. 

Thus the cockade is but a modification of the 
pilgrim’s scallop. The French cockades, up to 
the period of the first revolution, when they were 
altered, bore traces of this origin in their pecti- 
nated form; they were “plissées du centre d la 
circonference.” And we may still remark some 
lingering traces of the same idea amongst our- 
selves; especially in cases where the cockade 
worn by gentlemen's servants is not simply a 
rosette plissée, but a rosette surmounted by a fan, 
the fan being an evident memorial of the coquille 
or scallop. One small specimen of the pecten is 
still known on the southern coasts of England by 
the familiar name of the fan-shell. 

French writers are disposed to trace the cocarde 
to a tuft of ribands or feathers worn by Hun- 
garian soldiers, to which, however, it bears not 
the slightest resemblance ; and, in conformity to 
this view, they would derive the word from coq. 
Surely, however, cocarde, like coquille, is rather to 
be derived from coque, a shell. Tuomas Boys. 





Southey, in a note (10.) to his Pilgrim of Com- 
postella, has collected what may interest H. J. 
Buckxton on this subject. He has shown that 
Fuller was in error, and Gwillim ignorant, as to 
the origin of the scallop as an emblem. Fosbrooke 
( Brit. Mon., 423.) says, “* The escallops, being de- 
nominated by ancient authors the shells of Gales 
or Galicia, plainly apply to this pilgrimage in pare 
ticular.” Southey has narrated, from the Afales 
de Galicia (i. 95, 96.), the origin of the miracle 
which initiated this emblem, and which, besides 
the usual historical authorities of Portugal, is 
vouched for by the several Popes Alexander III, 
Gregory [X., and Clement V., in Bulls issued for 
the purpose to the Archbishop of Compostella, 
who, by virtue of his office, may excommunicate 
those who sell these shells to pilgrims anywhere 
except in the city of Santiago (St. James). Dr. 
Clarke admits his ignorance of the origin of the 
badge. The scene of the alleged miracle was 
the seashore of a village called Bouzas in Por- 
tugal. In the ancient Fathers of the church 
there is, I believe, no mention of any such em- 
blem. St. Jerome, in reference to Revelations 
iv. 7., thinks the evangelist Matthew is represented 
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by a lion, Mark by a man, Luke by am ox, and | “T could, however, perceive that it was not the repre- 
John by an eagle. (De Cons. Evangelistarum, | Station of the personage who might have been ex- 
1. vi. T. iii. P ii.) T. J. Bucxton, | Pected to preside at the fountain of honour; and on 


expressing my surprise to Sir Isaac, and inquiring whose 
| portrait it was, he replied, in his usual energetic manner, 
The legend of the origin of this badge, and the | ‘Who is it? Whose should it be, but the portrait of 
consequent conversion to Christianity of a Paynim | the greatest man of the age—George Washington?’ On 
Knicht of Portugal, is to be found in the Sanc- | ™Y #senting to this remark, he added, ‘ Now, Sir, I will 
foral Portugues, but is too long for transcription vod ane oe farther.’ And ‘mag his = 
: lives, he teok out some papers, consisting of several 
i : shesta, closely written, saying, ‘ Here, Sir, is the genea- 
sary, as the whole is to be found translated in the | logy and family history ‘of General Washington, with 
Notes to Southey’s Pilgrim to Compostella. while h he has, at my request, furnished me, in his own 
; W. J. Bernearp Smirn. handwriting, and which | shall have a particular pleasure 
in pre se rving ry amongst the most P rec ious recor< Is of my 
office; which I have no doubt he has accordingly done, 
and where I presume they may still be seen on applica- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AN ENGLISHMAN. tion to the proper authorities.” 


(2".S. iv. 6. 39. 75.) | Query, Does the precious and interesting docu- 
ment here referred to yet exist? * If so, any ex- 
the eighty-first anniversary of American Inde- | gh —— seers be bat A acceptable to the 
pendence, a grave Query should be started in the wide circle of Washington's admirers. Vox. 
pages of “N. & Q.” as to whether America’s | 
greatest hero and wisest President was not after | 
all a bond fide “John Bull.” Though the ques- 


n “N.& Q.:” neither is such transcription neces- 





It seems rather a strange coincidence that, on 





FAMILY OF ROBERT EMMETT. 


tion seems almost too absurd to be treated in a (2™ S. iii. 31. 97. 248.) 
serious manner, it may be well to state, that having } I ¢ he Irist Rot E 
examined all the biographical accounts of George n reference to the Irish patriot Robert Em- 


Washington, both English and American, within | nett J gmy - eee = be father on 
my reach, I find they one and all declare he was pong one: rs P ~ 2 a id ap 1 ° 
born in the state of Virginia. Besides the autho- chery , = tt after that side it vf k ite ples 
rities already referred to (pp. 39. 75.), I may ad- Mill ed at ¢ A wy 4 en + “ahi po 
2” ° 7 » ‘ a ry g > ePYne > " » a 
duce the following: Encyclope lia Britannica: ; I “Nghe ~. s to the -~ Pp on 7 hs 11¢ , the 
Biographie Universelle ; Chalmers’s Biographical amily of Emmett settled in Irelan¢ rave been 
*. “te ae ; wed er ge & unable to discover. I find, however, that in the 
Dictionary ; Maunder’s Biographical Treasury ; he <a , eae 
eer J , ’ year 1656 William Emett filed a bill in the 
Pictorial Hist ry of England, fe. &e. Judge Cc Cl Sg i ; | 
Marshall. in his Life of Washington (1804), says ourt 0 vancery in Ireland, and several suits 
saseaetll . were subsequently, down to the year 1698, insti- 
he was “the third son of Augustine Washington, it i -} Katherine E tT 
} ° “er oS ° " ° » r agé 8 ‘ >r > me as 
and was born in Virginia at Bridges Creek, in the Sune Baws a . ne eomag mett, psy 
a as 99 ar Emett, and Cornet Thomas Emett. Whether 
county of Westmoreland, on the 22nd of February, } loadi in tl - ld ld 
we % ° > 4 > en y ce os 2 we > 
732 And Washington Irving, the latest, and f b a ne in : 1ese suits woul - woul not 
or Gee a afiad ame we e inform avinw sen 
probably the most accurate, of Washington's bio- . or 2 va np nap - ition, not having seen 
graphers, says he was born “in the family home- a ay nos a " Or _ 4 T Emett 
stead at Bridges Creek, Virginia.” It is hardly 7 - the Te . 6 ey nne¢ arid ih 
probable a writer of such tried integrity and aa a baht “died -~ for "a county © Ta Hl 
world-w ide renown would repeat such a “re- Gnd ie "he Yai i , uring that reign, a0 ao ” 
markable story” without possessing reliable evi- ind him holding the commission in the reign o 
dence as to its truth , George I. In the year 1743 Christopher Emett 
In the Edinburgh Review for Oct. 1833 (vol. os Tipperary, wv wy county of Tipperary, made 
lili » e.7 gad : his will, dated 30th April, 1743, and which was 
vill. p. 75.), I find a curious anecdote relating to : . > . , 
W: <a 2 proved in the Court of Prerogative in Ireland the 
ashington’s genealogy, which may be worth re- lah Mascnher tx hed vane, Bn hisenll wilt Se 
cording here. In the Life of i fillkam Roscoe, by th November in that year. In his said will he 
mentions his wife Rebecca, his sons Thomas and 
| Robert, his nephew Christopher Emett, son of 
his brother William, his sister-in-law Elizabeth 
Temple of Dublin, and his nephew John Mahony. 
Who this Elizabeth Temple was, and how she was 
sister-in-law to Christopher Emett, some of 


his son, it is stated that towards the close of the 
last century the historian became acquainted with | 
Sir Isaac Heard, then Garter King-at-Arms. 
Roscoe gleaned from Sir Isaac a singular fact re- 
specting Washington, which he (Roscoe) many 
years after communicated to an American uate 





. ™. ¢ —— . our corresponden ay be able to explain. I 
man in a letter. The following is an extract: pd —— os may — 

“On visiting him (Heard) one day in his office in [* It is printed in Sparkes’ Life of W Tashington, from 

Doctors’ C ommons, I observed a portrait over the chimney- the original MS. now in the possession of Sir Isaac 


piece, not sufficiently characterised for me to decipher, and, | Heard’s ‘friend and executor, James Pulman, Esq., F.S.A., 
to the best of my recollection, not in the first style of art, | Clarencieux. } 
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resume that the second son of Christopher 
‘mett and Rebecca his wife was Robert Emett, 
M.D. Dr. Emmett in the year 1770, and down to 
the year 1776, resided in Molesworth Street in 
the city of Dublin. 

The following taken from the Hibernian Maga- 
zine, I conclude alludes to the doctor’s mother: 
“24, Nov. 1774. Died in Molesworth Street, in 
her 74th year, Mrs. Rebecca Emmett.” Dr. Em- 
mett, as stated at p. 97., was married to Elizabeth 
Mason. This marriage took place in Cork on the 
15th Nov. 1760, and I incline to think that he re- 
mained in that city until 1770, when le became 
State Physician. The issue of the marriage were 
Christopher Temple, Thomas Addis, and Robert 
Emmett, and a daughter, who was married to 
Robert Holmes, Esq., the eminent Irish barrister. 
The eldest son, Christopher Temple Emmett, ob- 
tained a scholarship in Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1778. He was called to the bar in Trinity Term 
1781, being then under the age of twenty years, 
and possibly not more than nineteen. In Sept. 
1784 he was married to Miss Anne Western 
Temple, both then residing in Stephen's Green, 
and very probably relatives. In 1786 Mr. C. J. 
Emmett lived at 29, York Street, Dublin. In 
1787 he was appointed one of his Majesty’s 
Counsel. I am not aware that there is any other 
instance of a man so young being appointed King’s 
Counsel. He died in Feb. 1788, and his lady 
only survived him to the following November. 

The second son of Dr. Emmett, Thomas Addis 
Emmett, obtained a Scholarship in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1781. He was originally bred up as a 


1790, got called to the bar. In January, 1791, 
he married a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Patten of 
the county of Tipperary. After the year 1798 he 


settled in America, where I believe his descendants | 


still flourish. 

The third son, Robert Emmett, the Irish pa- 
triot, “whose ruling passion was a love of his 
country,” entered Trinity College, Dublin, Oct. 7, 
1793, at the age of fifteen years. S.N. R. 





DR. MOOR, PROF. YOUNG, AND THE POET GRAY. 
(2™ §S. iii. 506. ; iv. 35. 59. 196.) 

An octogenarian friend of mine, whose reminis- 

cences of his schoolboy days at Glasgow are re- 

markably vivid, supports the assertion of your 


correspondent T’.. G. 5. with regard to the author- | 


ship of the anonymous Criticism on the Elegy 


written in a Country Churchyard. My friend has | 


a copy of the “second edit., Edinburgh, 1810 ;” 
and I well remember reading it with admiration 
some time since. Noticing on the title-page the 
following words, written by a former owner, “ by 
Young, Professor of Greek in Glasgow,” I in- 
quired what was thought or surmised as to the 
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authorship: when my friend was there. He-re- 
plied: “I always understood it was written by 
Young ; I have often heard the subject discussed, 
and Young’s name was always mentioned in con- 
nexion with it. I never heard the authorship 
ascribed to any other person.” ‘The Monthly Ite- 
view for Sept. 1783 contains a brief notice of the 
first edition of this able work. The title given 
accords with that mentioned by J. O. The price 
is stated to be “2s.” The critique is as follows: 
“Tn this ironical imitation of Dr. Johnson, his atra- 
bilious mode of criticising is more successfully imitated 
than his style of expression. Irony is a delicate weapon, 
which requires great skill to manage with dexterity. It 
is in this pamphlet sometimes used in so equivocal a 
manner, that it ts difficult to guess whether the writer 
intends to be in jest or earnest.’ 


J 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for April, 
1808, in reviewing Stockdale’s Lectures on Emi- 
nent English Poets, speaks in the following high 
terms of this anonymous criticism : — 

“ Johnson’s true glory will live for ever; his violent 
prejudices have already lost their authority. The refu- 
tation of his errors, therefore, is not now called for. Of 
all that was ever written against him, there is but one 
worthy of being preserved as a literary curiosity; we 


| mean the continuation of his criticism on Gray’s Elegy, 


being an admirable imitation of his style, and a tempe- 

rate caricature of the unfairness of his strictures.” 
Perhaps this ardent praise of the work was the 

cause of its being soon after (1810) reprinted. 


| It is of course possible that Pr. Moor’s connexion 
| with the work may have consisted merely in re- 





printing it. But, till it can be proved that the 
original work came from some other pen, surely 


physician, but afterwards in Michaelmas Term, | the claim set up for Young cannot be so sum- 


marily set aside. 
The work is mentioned by Lowndes, but he 
makes no conjecture as to its authorship. Vox. 





SENSE OF PRE-EXISTENCE. 
(2nd S. iii. 50. 132.) 

Though this subject, started in Vol. ii. and pur- 
sued in Vol. iii., has been dropped, you may per- 
haps think it well to add the following little poem 
of ‘Tennyson to what has been contributed about it. 
The sonnet does not appear in the recent editions 
of his collected poems. 
“ As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, - 

And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse far back in a confused dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 

Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 

So that we say, All this hath been before, 

All this hath been, I know not when or where; 

So, friend, when first I looked upon your face, 

Our thoughts gave answer each to each, so true, 

Opposed mirrors each retlecting each — 
Altho’ I knew not in what time or place, 
Methought I had often met with you, 
And each had lived in the other’s mind and speech.” 
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Let me also give a reference to Prideaux’s Con- 
nexion of the Old and New Test., anno 107 B.c., 
where it is stated that the Pharisees held the doc- 
trine of pre-existence and transmigration of souls, 
and that it was in accordance with this notion that 
the disciples asked Christ in the case of the man 
born blind, “ Lord, who did sin, this man or his 
parents that he was born blind ? ” — which plainly 
supposes an antecedent ‘state of being, otherwise 


it cannot be conceived that a man could sin be- | 


fore he was born. (S. John, ix. 2.) A .A. D. 


The following occurs in Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy : 
“ Of Memory. 
“Be ye my judges, imaginative minds, full-fledged to 
soar into the sun, 
Whose grosser natural thoughts the chemistry of wis- 
dom hath sublimed, 
Have ye not confessed to a feeling, a consciousness 
strange and vague, 
That ye have gone this way before, and walk again 
your daily life, 
Tracking an old routine, and on some foreign strand, 
Where bodily ye have never stood, finding your own 
footsteps ? . 
Hiath not at times some recent friend looked out an old 
familiar, 
Some newest circumstance or place teemed as with an- 
cient memories ? 
A startling sudden flash lighteth up all for an instant, 
And then it is quenched, as in darkness, and leaveth 
the cold spirit trembling.” 


The following lines, too, appear to bear upon the 
subject. ‘They are American I believe: 


Somewhere — perchance in Paradise — 
I had adored thee long before.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 





Here are a few references to passages on this 
subject, besides those already given : 
Medwin's Life of Shelley (no note of page). 
Shelley’s Prose Works, p. 61. (Moxon’s edit. 
1847). 
Richter’s Levana, p. 346., edit. 1848, Longman 
and Co. 
David Copperfield, p. 268. 
Herder, Dialogues on the Metempsychosis. 
Dr. Wigan's Duality of the Mind. 
Chambers’ Journal for May 17 and October 11, 
| 1845. 
And last, not least, ‘Teunyson, who explains the 
mystery : 
“ Moreover something is, or seems, 
That teaches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 
Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.” 
The Two Voices. 


J. P. 





THE CASE IS ALTERED. 
(2™ S. iv. 188.) 

There is a well-known public-house with this 
title near to Banbury in Oxfordshire, at the foot of 
the hill on the left hand side of the turnpike road 
leading into the above town from Southam; and 





“ We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


“ We have forgot what we have been, | 
And what we are we little know; 
We fancy new events begin, | 
But all has happened long ago. 


“Through many a verse life’s poem flows, 
But still though seldom marked by men, 
At times returns the constant close ; 
Still the old chorus comes again. 


“The childish grief — the boyish fear — 
The hope in manhood’s breast that burns; 
The doubt —the transport and the tear — 
Each mood, each impulse, oft returns. 


“ Before mine infant eyes had hailed 
The new-born glory of the day, 
When the first wondrous morn unveiled 
The breathing world that round me lay ; | 


“ The same strange darkness o'er my brain 
Folded its close mysterious wings, 
The ignorance of joy or pain, 
That each recurring midnight brings. 


“ Full oft my feelings make me start, 
Like footprints on a desert shore, 
As if the chambers of my heart 
Had heard their shadowy step before. 


“So looking into thy fond eyes, 
Strange memories come to me, as though 





| ment for man and horse.” 


the name had its origin from the circumstance of 
its having been erected in place of a mere hovel 


| which formerly stood there, and answered the 


purposes of a beershop and place of “ entertain- 
N. L. T. 





In the revolutionary war, about the year 1805, 
large barracks were erected at Ipswich and at 
Woodbridge, eight miles farther north; and a 
military force of nearly 15,000 men was stationed 
in them. Public houses and military canteens 
became of course a good speculation; and one of 
those inns, with the sign, I believe, of “ ‘The Duke 
of York,” was established on the left of the road 
leading from Ipswich to Woodbridge. After- 


| wards came the time of peace. The barracks were 
pulled down, the soldiers disbanded or dispersed : 
the custom of the house was gone; and, to mark 
the sad change, the old accustomed sign was re- 
moved, and in its place were inscribed the ominous 
words, “ The case is altered.” T. Cc. 


Durham. 





I have been favoured with a communication 


from Mr. Barnes, of Oxford, in which he informs 
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me that there is an inn bearing the above sign in 
that city. Mr. Barnes made some inquiries (on 
seeing my query) respecting the origin of the sign 
in Oxford; and was informed that the inn had 
formerly been kept by a man of kind and liberal 


disposition, who allowed his customers to get so | 
deeply into his debt as to compel him to dispose of 


his business to a successor possessed of greater 
firmness, who, upon taking possession, changed 
the designation which the house had formerly 
borne, to “ The case is altered,” i.e. ready money, 
and no credit. This version of the story will 
scarcely account for the incident travelling down 
to Wales and passing into a proverb; so that I 
suspect there must be some other foundation, both 
for the sign and the saying. 

Joun Pavin Pauurs. 

Haverfordwest. 





I observed some two years ago about (I think) 
a mile out of the town of Northampton the sign 
of “ The case is altered.” J. F.G. 


—_—————-. 


Among the Civil War 
Museum is the following : 

“The Case is Altered: both thy Case, and my Case, 
and every Man’s Case. With a direction for a speedy 
present way to make every thing dog-cheap. London, 
4to., 1649." 


Tracts in the British 


This is a Satire on the Parliament. One of Ben 
Jonson's most celebrated comedies is entitled 7'he 
Case is Altered, 4to. 1609, which is partly borrowed 
from Plautus. See also Pope’s Imitations of Ho- 
race, book ii. sat. i. line 154, J. Y. 


Dr. Case, a kind of quack doctor in the reign 
of Charles II., made a fortune, and setting up his 
carriage amused the town by his motto: 
Case is altered:” G. R. L. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Lucy, Countess of Bedford (2™ §. iv. ig ay 
Edward, third Earl of Bedford, died May 2, 1627 
at which time his countess, Lucy, was so ill that 
she only survived her husband a few days. She 
was buried in Exton Church on the 31st of the 
same month. 3RAYBROOKE, 


Payment of M.P.’s (2™ S. iv. 188.) — The pay- 
ment of 2s. per diem to M.P.’s was compulsory. 
There are innumerable entries in the archives of 
corporations respecting such matters, and how the 
rate was to be made for the commonaltie, &c. of 
the borough to bear the same equably. Our in- 
quirer may see full particulars in Roberts's History 
of the Southern People of England, 8vo., Long- 
man & Co. 


= The | 


When electors paid the wages and | 


the travelling bill they did not scruple to question 


the M.P. upon the performance of his duties. 
Occasionally the burghers prescribed duties which 
the M.P. would not perform. G. R. L. 


An Act of Parliament passed in the 34th & 35th 
years of the reign of Henry VIIL, 1542 -3 (c. 24.), 
will give some information to Mr. Gopwin on this 
subject. It recites that the Manor of Burlewas, 
otherwise called the Shyre Manor of the county 
of Cambridge, and 200 acres of land, 100 acres of 
meadow and 100 acres of pasture in Maddingley, 
were let to farm at 102. a year, to the intent that 
the yearly profits should be applied to the pay- 
ment of the fees and wages of the Knights of that 
county sent to Parliament, whereby the inhabitants 
of the county had been discharged from such pay- 
ment; and that for the more sure continuance 
thereof, and that it might be perfectly known 
what person should be charged to pay the said 
rent of 102, all the gentlemen of the said county 
desired that it might be, and it was, enacted that 
John Hynde, one of the king's serjeants-at-law, 
and his heirs, should hold the same to him, his heirs 
and assigns for ever, upon condition to pay 102. to 
the Sheriff and Members of the county, who were 
incorporated by the Act, by the name of the War- 
dens of the fees and wages of the Knights of the 
Shire of Cambridge, and were to divide the same 
between the two knights every year. The last 
section of the Act discharges the county and its 
inhabitants for ever from all such monies as there- 
tofore had been accustomed to be levied and paid 
for the fees of the Knights of the Parliament. 

John Hynde became a Judge of the Common 
Pleas in 1545, and died in 1550. Who has now 
the Manor of Burlewas, or what is done with the 
rent-charge of 10/., I do not know. 

Epwarp Foss. 

Gratuity to a Member of Parliament, — The fol- 
lowing curious record is taken from the “ Convo- 
cation” books of the city of Wells : 

“ August 7, 1606. 
Burg’s of the P’liament. — W lieras 
P the saied Cittie or 
liament last past to 


“v£ allow’d to y 
James Kirton, Esquier, Recorder of 
Borough, hath s’ved Burg’s of the I 





his greate charge as it is nowe alledged; It is therfore 
ordered and agreed by the consent of all those p'sous 
above wrytten that the saied James Kirton shall have 


allowed and paied vnto him by way of gratuitie the 

of five poundes, to be paied him at the next accompte.” 
This James Kirton resided at West Camel, 

Somerset, and was elected M.P. for Wells, s.v. 

1601—1603. Ina. 


Anonymous Plays (2° S. iv. 108.) —These are 
either from the fertile wits "of the present Lord 
Neaves, one of the judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, or Mr. Douglas Cheape, formerly 
Professor of Civil Law in Edinburgh University. 
The scene is laid at Over Gogar, then the country 
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residence of the late hospitable and warm-hearted | Von Meissen, so when the Margraves of a portion 
advocate, Mr, Edward Lothian, M. L. | became Electors of the whole of Saxe, they assumed 
the greater name, and for four hundred years they 
have been — to use a Scotch phrase — Saxe of 
that ilk. Our future line of rulers will be intitled 
the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha line, the Guelphs being 
now represented by the royal line of Hanover and 
the ducal lines of Cambridge and Brunswick. 
Von Hapsbourg is as much the family name of 
the Austrian emperors, as Hohenzollern is of the 
Kings of Prussia, Nassau of the Kings of Holland, 
Hohenstauffen of the old Ghibeline emperors, or 
Stewart of that line of kings of which her Majesty 
is the senior Protestant representative in the fe- 
male line. Territorial appellations were originally 
all “of that ilk,” the name and title only differing 
in comparatively modern times. SIGNET. 


Allow me to correct an error. “La Festa 
D'Overgroghi” was not published in The Court of 
Session Garland. A few copies were probably 
printed in 8vo., and some possessors of The Court 
of Session Garland bound it up with that volume. 
The original edition, also privately printed, was in 
12mo.; and it is difficult to determine which of 
the two brochures is the scarcest. 

Overgroghi was meant for Over Gogar, a small 
property in Mid Lothian, which, at the date of 
the drama, belonged to Edward Lothian, Esq,, | 
advocate (now dead), a most worthy and hospita- 
ble gentleman, who greatly enjoyed, the “ Opera,” 
and joined in the performance, which actually | 
took place in the house of Andrew Skene, Esq,, | 
Solicitor-General to Scotland, —an individual | Pear Verstegan, edit. 1605, p. 294. : 
whose unexpected demise — deeply regretted by “Stock is in the Teutonic also understood for a staff, 
his brethren of all shades of political opinion. and it is said to be the proper and ancient surname of the 

A considerable portion of the libretto was com- | great and Imperial House of Austria, in memory whereof 
posed by Patrick Robertson, Esq., afterwards | it beareth two ragged staves crossed saltire-wise, as be- 
om of Faculty, and latterly a judge of the Court | }onging to the arms thereof.” JH 


of Session. The rest was written by gentlemen 
The Auction of Cats (2™ 8. iv. 171.) —In reply 


some of whom still survive. 
No “Jury Court Opera” ever appeared. The | to the inquiry of G. Creep, “The Auction of the 
songs alluded to were generally allowed to be | Cats in Cateaton Street” is, in all probability, a 
very clever specimens of the judges represented oem, or rather song, which I remember to have 
as the singers. J. Mr. — sung when a boy. It is founded upon the 
extraordinary sum which a tortoiseshell Tom-cat 
brought at an auction. My recollection only re- 
tains some of the first verse, but it was replete with 
lusus verborum on the word cat. It began thus: 


| 
| 
| 


The author of the “Scene from the Jury Court | 
Opera,” is understood to be Douglas Cheape, Esq., 
late Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. In my set of The Court of Session . 
Garland, 1 cannot find “ La Festa D’Overgroghi.” | “Ob what a story the papers have been telling aed 
I suspect it was never printed in that collection. About a Hetts animal of monstrous peices = 

i a Who would have thought of an auctioneer a-selling us, 

G. S. | For near three hundred yellow boys, a trap for mice? 

Of its beauty and its quality ’tis true he told us fine 
tales, 

Guelph Family: Saxe Coburg (2™ §. iv. 189.) | But as for me I would as soon have bought a Cut-of- 
—The present Save family first appeared in his | nine tails; a : 
tory as Margraves of Meissen, a district apparently | I wens an give for all the cats in Christendom so vast 
conquered from the Wends, and made a march of | To save them from the Catacombs, or Cataline’s catas- 
by Henry the Fowler between 922—928. Conrad | trophe ; 

Count von Wettin (whose ancestor Dedo, a famous Kate of Russia, Katafelto’s cat, or Catalani.” 

warrior who died in 1009, appears to have founded 
the line of Wettin) succeeded as Margrave of 
Meissen in 1130, on failure of a senior branch of 
the family, which had enjoyed the title since 1046 ; This most probably refers to the song of 
and on the failure of the Wittenberg line of An- | “Tommy Tortoise-shell,” which is to be found in 
halt in 1423 (a junior branch of the present fa- | most of the song-books of a quarter of a century 
mily of Anhalt, raised to the Dukedom of Saxe | or more back. It describes very humorously, and 
on the ruins of the Guelph power by the great rival | with a constant playing on the word cat, the sale 
of that race, Frederic Barbarossa). Conrad's by auction of a tortoiseshell tom-cat ; wherein we 
descendant, Frederic Margrave of Meissen, bought | are told to “ imagine Mr. Catseye, the auctioneer, 
the Duchy and Electorate of Saxe from the Em- | with his Catalogue in one hand, and a hammer 
peror Sigismund for a hundred thousand golden | like a Catapulta in the other, mounted in his 
florins, in spite of the rightful claims of the Lauen- | Great Room in Cateaton Street ; and who, in ex- 
urg, or junior branch of Saxe-Anhalt. patiating on the rarity of the lot, tells his auditory 

As the name of Von Wettin merged in that of | that ‘ the curious concatenation of colours in that 


Edinburgh. 


MoreI donot remember. Of the writer I know 
nothing. P. 2. 
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” 


cat, categorically calls for their best bidding.’ 

After a spirited competition, the animal is knocked 

down for 233 guineas; and the song, in conclu- 

sion, assures us that “ Kate of Russia, Katafelto’s 

Cat, and Catalani, were every one by Tom out- 

done,” &c., &c. R. H. B. 
Bath. 


“ Jl Cappucino Scozzese” (2°° 8. iv. 111.) — 
This appears not to be strictly a romance, but a 
true history, probably embellished, and to have 
gone through many editions in various languages. 
The hero of the story is George Lesley, son of 
James Lesley and Jane Wood (called Selvia in 
the Italian work), of Peterstown, Aberdeen. Be- 
sides the edition mentioned by H. B. C., I have 
one of which the title is : — 

“Tl Cappucino Scozzese Agginutovi il compimento 
sino alla morte raccolto dalle notizie di scrittori Francesi, 
Scozzesi, e Portoghesi. Opera curiosa, proficua, ¢ dilet- 
tevole. Dedicata alle signore educande ne’ sagri chiostri. 
A spese di Francesco Martini. In Roma, 1/60, 12mo., 
pp. 312.” 

The whole of this edition appears to have been 
rewritten, and the additions to have been trans- 
lated from the Portuguese, where an edition had 
been published at Lisbon, in 1667, —as stated in 
an interesting “ Avvertimento;” from which it 
appears that there had been an edition in Paris in 
1664; and that the edition, of which this is a re- 
print, was (including the French and Portuguese 
impressions) the fifteenth, but the first complete 
Italian one. The author of the Portuguese was 
P. Cristoforo d’Almeida, and of the French P. 
Francesco Barravult. 

Some of the additional information was fur- 
nished by “Monsignor Guglielmo Leslei, Gen- 
tiluomo Scozzese,” a relative of Il Cappucino, and 
first printed in the edition of Francesco Rozzi. 
George Lesley died in 1637, and Rinuccini, who 
knew him personally, was Legate in Ireland in 
1648, and died in 1653. Another account of the 
Capuchin was composed in 1662, but not pub- 
lished in consequence of his death, by “ P. Ric- 
cardo Irlandese” (an Irish Capuchin), who was 
furnished with “molte notizie in Firenze da un 
Cavaliere Scozzese, ed altre procacciate dalla 
Scozia.” 

In the “approvazione,” dated October, 1759, 
occurs the following passage : — 
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“TL? esemplare datomi ad esaminare,—quantunque porti | 


in fronte lo stesso titolo, e tratti del medesimo Religioso ; 
con tutto cid non } 1’ opera stessa di Monsignor Rinuccini: 
ma pili tosto una metafrasi di essa nella lingua medesima, 
colla giunta deg!’ ultimi avvenimenti, che indarno furono 
da quell’ esimio Prelato ricercati.” 
a ‘ " — 
W. C. Treveryan. 
Wallington. 


The Earl of Selkirk's Seat (2° S. iv. 149. 196.) 
— Your correspondent who solicits that a view of 


St. Mary's Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, may 
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be indicated to him, will I believe find Mr. Curn- 
BERT’'s information, that no such engraving exists, 
perfectly correct. Having myself been an assi- 
duous collector of materials for some years past, 
to illustrate the History of Paul Jones, I have 
come to the opinion expressed by Mr. Curuserrt. 
Still, feeling it a great desideratum, will you allow 
me to suggest to some tourist who may visit that 
part of Scotland, that he would render a most de- 
sirable service if he would make a drawing of it? 
It may not present any particular architectural 
attraction; still its association with history and the 
arch-marauder and Flibustier entitles it to the 
distinction. ‘Che scenery about Kirkcudbright is 
very beautiful, and in The Gazetteer of Scotland, 
by Robert and William Chambers, vol. iv., under 
the head of Kirkcudbright, there is a description 
of St. Mary's Isle with this remark : 

“ Were we asked to write out a list of the six prettiest 
places in our native country Kirkcudbright would be 
one, 

The Histories and Descriptions of the Isle are 
very numerous. In The New Statistical Account 
of Scotland, by the Ministers of the respective Pa- 
rishes, 15 vols. 8vo., Edinburgh, 1845, there is a 
well-written account of Kirkcudbright and St. 
Mary’s Isle, by the Rev. John McMillan, and a 
good view of Kirkcudbright in a Voyage round 
Great Britain in 1813, by Richard Ayton and 
William Daniel, vol. ii. p. 188. INDAGATOR. 


Rue at the Old Bailey (2™ S. ii. 351., iv. 198)., 
and Music-ruling. — Judges and juries sometimes 
caught the gaol-fever. The following is from a 
note-book of Ferguson, the mechanician, &c. : 

“Woodham was the inventor of the machine for ruling 
music paper, which it did a whole page at a time in the 
neatest manner: he was one of the jury who died of the 
gaol distemper in 1773 —told by Mr. Bride. 

This note-book was in the possession of Mr. 
Jones of Charing Cross, who lent it to me. 

A. De Moreays. 

Professor (2™ §. iv. 38.): Esquire (69. 134.) 
— The remarks of H. T. E. about would-be pro- 
JSessors reminds me of an account I once read in 
The Times of a bankrupt who justified his title to 
a professorship of music, to which exception had 
been taken by the Commissioner, by alleging that 
he professed to teach the fiddle. Esquires by 
creation, office, or usage, have, equally with pro- 
fessors, just cause to complain of the all but 
universal adoption of their “rights and privi- 
leges” by persons not entitled to them, from 
barbers’ clerks upwards. I once saw a letter 
from a mechanic in America to his mother in 
Yorkshire, desiring her to be sure to direct to 
him in future “ Leonard ...., Esquire,” for he had 
had the honour of being just promoted to the dis- 
tinguished post of parish constable! ‘ Well, what 


did you do?” I asked. “Do? why a’ I ton’d him 
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I was not gan’in’ tomak our Lenn. a gir-r-ter-r-r 
fule than he was a’ready.” In pleasing contrast 
to the above, a valued friend of mine, when lately 
in London, bought some books at a shop in Pater- 
noster Row. On receiving the order, the shopman 
very politely offered to send them to my friend's 
lodgings, and asked for name and address. On 
the shopman’s writing “Thomas . . . ., Esquire,” 
my friend, interrupting, said, “please to strike 
out esquire, and put mister instead, for I am only 
a solicitor, and solicitors, you know, are only gen- 
ilemen.” I was much amused at the earnest sim- 
plicity of the narration, for my friend is as much 
entitled by courtesy to be styled esquire as he is 
by act of parliament to “ write himself” gentleman. 
I will only add that a very foolish custom gene- 
rally prevails of private gentlemen dubbing them- 
selves esquires, by painting that much-abused word 
upon their carts: the sooner the custom is abo- 
lished the better. R. W. Dixon. 
Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Aneroid (2™ §, iii. 77.) — The aneroid barome- 


Lucien Vidie, an advocate at Paris. 
suggestion of the principle, i. e. a flexible air-tight 
diaphragm, extended over an exhausted box or 
receiver, and showing by its deflexions the vary- 
ing weight or pressure of the superincumbent at- 





ence to cattle, signifies to tread. Ground much 
trodden by beasts is still said in West Kent to be 
poached, 

In thus interpreting yend by send, and voach by 
poach, we are borne out by the analogies of the 
English language. The initial letters of yend and 
voach, y and v, are both of them very frequently 
substituted for other letters in old and provincial 
English. 

Thus we have y for g, yaf and yave for gave, 
yeld-hall for guild-hall; y for w, yal for whole, yege 
for wedge; y for h, yam for home ; y for s, yar for 
sour ; so yend for send. 

We have in like manner v for k, vennel for hen- 
nel; v for b, varnde for burnt; v for f, veire for 
Jair ; v for p, veyne for penance (pena or pain) ; 
so voach for poach. 

With regard to the verb to poach, in this sense 
of treading, should you be out shooting this Sep- 
tember where the soil is clay, and in the course of 
your morning’s ramble with dog and gun, should 
you have to pass through the gateway of a mea- 


nero : ; ( | dow where the milch-cows, driven to be milked, 
ter, in its present shape, is the invention of M. | 


The first | 


and driven back morning and evening, pass four 
times a day, you will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity, while cautiously picking your road, to 


| learn what is meant by the poaching of cattle; 


mosphere, was made by M. Conté, one of the savans | 


who accompanied Napoleon's expedition to Egypt, 
and will be found in the Bulletin des Sciences, 
Floreal, an. 6. p. 106. (Brit. Mus.) 

From the circumstance of this diaphragm being 
interposed between the vacuum and the air, I 
have always considered that aneroid was derived 
from dvappyyviue or avapinyrviw, diffindo, dirumpo, 
&e. But I have no authority for this. Mr. E. J. 
Dent, the inventor's agent, and who published a 


especially if the weather is under the influence of 
a watery planet, for then you will find the whole 
width of the gate trodden into tenacious mud. 
You will also, if stuck fast, be in a highly favour- 
able position for studying the etymology of the 


| verb to poach ; for you will then have the satis- 


pamphlet on the aneroid, could doubtless inform | 


you. 

In June, 1852, the case of Vidie v. Smith, an 
action for the infringement of this patent, was tried 
at Guildhall, before L. C. J. Jervis and a special 
jury. M. Vidie was examined as a witness, and 


produced several beautiful modifications of his in- | 


vention, upon which he was highly complimented 

by the court. But the verdict was for the de- 

fendant, upon the ground that his instrument, a 

steam indicator, did not come within the principle 

of the aneroid. H. WV. 
Nottingham. 


“Yend :” “Voach” (2™ §. iv. 150.) — “To 
yend (or throw) a stone” is to send it; to throw 
being a secondary meaning of the verb to send, 


just as it is of the Heb. noe, and of the Lat. mitto. | 


“To voach on your corns,” in the sense of tread- 
ing on them, is to poach on them; poach being an 
old English word which, with a particular refer- 


faction of remarking that the holes left in the clay 
by the hoofs of the kine are full of moisture which 
the clay refuses to filtrate, so that each hole is in 
fact a pocket of water. ‘This may induce the con- 
jecture that the verb ¢o poach is derived from the 
French poche, a pocket. Tuomas Boys. 


P.S. With regard to the phrase “riding the 
hatch ” (2"¢ S. iv. 143.), perhaps your correspon- 
dent T. Q. C. will have the kindness to state the 
locality where it is used, whether inland or on the 
coast. Were the premises ascertained, an answer 
might be given. 


Lord Stowell (2™ S. iv. 104.) — Several of the 
judgments and decisions of this distinguished 
judge have been printed and published by Messrs. 
Clark in Edinburgh, in a cheap form, and can be 
had on application. T. G. S. 


Tall Men and Women (2 §. iii. 347. 436.) — 
Add the following from Beattie’s Scotland, 1838 : 


“ The late Mr. Booklers, schoolmaster of Hutton (Dum- 
fries), was seven feet four inches high.” 

Note. —“ He seems to have had a contemporary in 
Melchior Thut, a native of Glaris, Switzerland, who 
measured seven feet three inches, and in 1801, the period 
at which Dr. Ebel saw him, was considered the last de- 
scendant of a race of giants whose bones are still occa- 
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sionally found in the valley of Tavesch, the highest 
habitable point of the Anterior Rhine.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Milsceellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


the fourth, of The Letters of Horace 
edited by Peter Cunningham, 
now first chronologically arranged, embraces the corre- 
spondence of this most delightful of letter writers for 
rather more than four years, namely, from June 1762, to 
July 1766; and contains portraits of Kitty Clive, Anne 
Liddell (Duchess of Grafton and Countess of Ossory), 
Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queensberry, and Gray the 
poet. Among the new letters are eighi or ten to Gros- 
venor Bedford, which exhibit Walpole in an entirely new 
and very favourable light, as the unostentatious dis- 
penser of liberal charity. How full of amusement and 
interest, how rich in historical illustration, the present 
volume is, the reader will have no difficulty in conceiving, 
when he remembers that in the period which it embraces 
occurred the celebrated struggles and trials connected 
with Wilkes and the North Briton, and the Essay on 
Woman (of which, after the articles in our present vo- 
lume, he must no longer be called the author) — while 
the political changes both in this country and in Europe 
generally were of a most eventful character. Then of a 
more private character are his accounts of the deaths of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Churchill, Lord Walde- 
grave, and many other flotables; of the marriages and 
intrigues of all the rest of the world, which are all mixed 
up with literary and artistic gossip, and that infinite 
variety of pleasant small talk which no one could talk so 
pleasantly on paper as Horace Walpole. 

The lovers of proverbs owe something to Mr. Bohn. 
His Handbook of English Proverbs, in itse If a most curious 
and amusing volume, has just been doubled in value by a 
supplemental publication, A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 
comprising Fre nch, Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Por- 
tuquese, and Danish, with English Translations, and a 
General Index, The title alone is sufficient to recommend 
the book to all lovers of that folk-wisdom which is en- 
shrined in the proverbs of a nation — and who does not 
love such lore? — while by means of the copious Index 
which completes the work, the reader is enabled to trace, 
and a very curious task it is to do so, in what varied 
shapes the same idea is clothed by the natives of different 
countries. 

The announcement in last week’s “N. & Q.” 
Kentish Archeological Society is in course of formation 
has brought us a letter from the zealous Secretary of the 
Surrey Archeological Society, calling our attention to a 
proposal made by Mr. Howard, and adopted by that 
Society, that it should be extended so as to include the 
county of Kent, and form a Surrey and Kent Archeo- 
logical Society; and claiming from us, on the principle of 
fair play, that we should give equal publicity to such 
plan. We can have no possible objection to do so. But 
looking to the extent, importance, and archeological 
riches of Kent, and knowing that the movement for the 
formation of an independent Society has the support of 
some who have devoted years to the study of Kent and 
its history aye, years even before the Surrey Society 
itself was called into existence — we feel very strongly 
that such proposal for the formation of a Kentish Archeo- 
logical Sociely should be fairly tried; and that the Surrey 
Archologists would do well to be contented with the 
credit which they will assuredly have well earned of 


The new volume, 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, 


that a | 


having stimulated the Antiquaries of Kent to follow their 
good example. 

Books Rec a ED. — The Geography of Strabo literally 
translated, with Notes, by H. C. Hamilton, Esq., and W. 
Falconer, M.A. Vol. nA This third volume completes 
the translation of Strabo, in Bohn’s Classical Library, 
It is made most useful by a very complete Index, con- 
taining every geographic al name mentioned by Strabo, 
and the modern names as far as they can be ascertained, 
which are printed in Italics. 

A Concise Grammar of the Persian 
ing Dialoques, Lessons, anda 


h small in size, 


Language, contain- 
y, by A. H. Bleek, 
Though this little grammar claims to con- 
tain a greater variety of information on the subject than 
any work hitherto published in this country. The dia- 
logues have been r l, while passing through the 
press, by Professor Eastwick; and the work received the 
careful editorial supervision of the late Mr. Napoleon 
Newton. 

Local Nomenclature; a Lecture on the 
chiefly in the West of England, Bi 
torically consideré t by Ge aoe 2, Petes 

Th Vulgar Tonque, ct i rising Two Gi 
Cant and Flash Words and Phrases prin pally used in 
London at the present Day, by Ducange Anglicus. 

We must content ourselves with giving in full the title 
of these two small contributions to philological know- 
ledge. 


Vor abu lar’ 


Names of Places, 
ogically and His- 


saries of Slang 
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